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PREFACE 


dozen or so years. What interested me initially was his apparent 

orneriness, yet his safety and continued prominence in Connecticut 
even after his moment of bad temper. As I worked on my doctoral 
dissertation on seventeenth-century Connecticut town-general court 
relations, I began, on the side, to collect materials on Bulkeley. The 
difficulties associated with finding an academic position, an unhappi- 
ness shared with many others during the mid- to late-seventies, allowed 
Bulkeley to be pushed to the side, the research never finished. It was 
only recently that my mentor at the College of William and Mary, 
Richard M. Brown, now at the University of Oregon, was to remark to 
me that Samuel Eliot Morison had suggested Bulkeley to him as a 
possible dissertation topic. Perhaps to Bulkeley’s misfortune, Dick 
Brown worked on South Carolina’s Regulators and Connecticut's 
outlaw was left eventually to me, with Dick’s encouragement. 

My only hesitation in acknowledging the help I have received over the 
years is that I might inadvertently leave someone out. Various drafts of 
the manuscript were read and commented upon by Michael McGiffert, 
Christopher Collier, and Bruce P. Stark. They were all critical, helpful, 
and encouraging. If I have not profited from their advice, the fault is 
mine. Francis R. Swietek, a colleague and friend in the Department of 
History of the University of Dallas, encouraged me and offered his 
classicist’s talents whenever Latin and Greek needed to be translated. 
Our departmental secretary, Jeri Guadagnoli, typed and retyped this 
manuscript: she probably cannot stand Bulkeley by this time, but all of 
us in the department are quite fortunate to have such a great, cheerful 
helper. The librarians and staff members at the Hartford Medical 
Society, the Connecticut Historical Society, the Watkinson Library at 
Trinity College, Hartford, and the Newberry Library were all solicitous 
and generous with their assistance. I was fortunate to be able to do most 
of the seemingly unending work on Bulkeley’s library inventory at the 
Newberry, the John Crerar Library at the University of Chicago, the 
Homer Babbidge Library at the University of Connecticut, the Fondren 
Library at Southern Methodist University, the Widener Library at 
Harvard University, the Sterling Library at Yale University, the Rare 
Book Room at the Butler Library at Columbia University, and the 
William A. Blakley Library at the University of Dallas. I have very fond 
memories of Alice Puro’s unceasing efforts to obtain inter-library loan 


| have spent a great deal of time with Gershom Bulkeley over the past 
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materials for me at the last, always successfully; of the extraordinary 
hospitality of Diane G. Neumann and the staff of the Hartford Medical 
Society, who at one point allowed me to work in the midst of an early 
dentistry exhibit, complete with chair and apparatus, because it was an 
island of air-conditioned comfort on a most hot and humid Connecticut 
day; and of the expert and friendly kindnesses of the staffs of the 
Renaissance Center and the rare book room at the Newberry. 

Faculty grants at the University of Dallas allowed me to take several 
research trips to Connecticut. UD’s participation in a research consor- 
tium with the Center for Renaissance Studies at the Newberry Library 
allowed me the opportunity to receive grant assistance for several trips 
to that wonderful library in Chicago. 

I am grateful for the permissions given to me by the following 
depositories to quote from materials in their collections: the Hartford 
Medical Society; the Watkinson Library at Trinity College, Hartford; the 
Connecticut Historical Society; and the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. 

Last, but far from the least, are two other people who are special to me 
and my efforts. Again, the faults of my work are not theirs, but it has 
been helped in so many ways by Robert J. Taylor, my teacher at Tufts 
University, now retired editor of the Adams Papers, and my wife, Janet 
Elizabeth. Bob is a tough teacher and editor, and a long-suffering, close 
reader of several drafts of this manuscript. If I was a better student, 
more of Bob’s teaching and critical advice would show through; I truly 
appreciate his patience and his assistance. As to Janet, the best I can try 
to do, for all she does, is to dedicate the book to her. 

Finally, a comment about the title of this work. The word Gershom 
first occurs in Exodus 2, 22 as a name given by Moses to his son by 
Zipporah of Midian after he had fled Egypt. According to Bernard Batto, 
a biblical scholar and former colleague at the University of Dallas, the 
name literally means “a resident-alien there.” Moses was seeking to 
indicate his own status in Midian—“because he [Moses] said, ‘I am a 
stranger in a foreign land.’” “A stranger in the land,” then, becomes an 
acceptable non-literal, or loose, translation of the name. Given my own 
argument in the following pages, Gershom Bulkeley could not have 
been more appropriately named. 
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I. “ALWAYS A DISCONTENTED AND 
TROUBLESOME PERSON” 


n June 14, 1715, the Hartford County Court refused to abate an 

action of detinue* entered against Dorothy Treat of 

Glastonbury by her brother John Bulkeley, minister of the 
church at Colchester. According to Bulkeley, his sister was unjustly 
keeping “a certaine Book to the Value of three pounds.” Treat appealed 
the court’s ruling to the Superior Court which would convene in 
September. However, with her family afflicted by measles, she was 
unable to appear at the September court, and the appeal was continued 
to March 1716. Finally, at that session of the Hartford Superior Court, 
both parties in the action withdrew and agreed to bear their own 
expenses in the suit.’ 

The subject of this family quarrel was a copy of Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana; or, the Ecclesiastical History of New England, a 
large folio volume published originally in 1702, that celebrated the 
founding and founders of New England. The copy of the book in 
question had belonged to the litigants’ father, Gershom Bulkeley of 
Wethersfield, who had died on December 2, 1713. According to the 
latter’s will, John was to receive all his father’s books and manuscripts 
concerned with “divinity and other learning,” with the specific excep- 
tion of those materials which dealt with the law and medicine. 
Gershom’s son Edward inherited the law books and manuscripts; 
Dorothy’s son Richard inherited his grandfather’s medical and chemical 
books, papers, and various scientific instruments. It was John Bulkeley’s 
claim that the Magnalia was thus rightfully his: “which (not with- 
standing what she says) I do not believe my father ever gave her.” 


“An action to recover property, or its value, wrongfully detained. 

‘Hartford County Court Records, vol. 7: 403; Superior Court Records, vol. 64 
(1715-1718): 95, 142. In the interest of clarity, I have modernized certain of the peculiarities 
of colonial writing. For example, “ν΄ is used where necessary instead of “u’” and 
contractions like “ye,” “wch,” “wt,” “yt,” “comon,” and “Mats” are spelled out as “the,” 
“which,” “what,” “that,” “common,” and “Majesties.” 

°F. W. Chapman, The Bulkeley Family; or the Descendants of Rev. Peter Bulkeley, Who Settled 
at Concord, Mass., in 1636 (Hartford, 1875), 81-86; Connecticut Probate Records: Gershom 
Bulkeley, 1713, including John Bulkeley to Court, 1715. According to a deposition obtained 
by John Bulkeley, Richard Treat had at first told his grandfather that he had no interest in 
medicine. Indeed, before Richard’s mind was changed forcibly by his mother, he had said 
to his grandfather “that he Did not Love it, because it made his head ach” (Bulkeley 
Probate, ibid.) After his graduation from Yale, Richard served as a minister but also 
appears to have practiced medicine: Donald Lines Jacobus, The Bulkeley Genealogy: Rev. 
Peter Bulkeley, Being an Account of His Career, His Ancestry, the Ancestry of His Two Wives, and 
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John Bulkeley’s demand for a complete inventory of his father’s estate 
resulted in a cataloguing of what remained of his father’s library within a 
year of Gershom’s death. While at least one of the over one hundred and 
twenty medical and scientific volumes was written in Dutch, most of 
them were in the traditional language of scholarship, Latin. The law 
books and manuscripts totaled over twenty volumes, while the religious 
works, at least those not already removed by John Bulkeley, numbered 
over one hundred and forty including books in Greek and Hebrew.? The 
remnants of Gershom Bulkeley’s library bore ample testimony to the 
broad range of his scholarship, interests, and learning. By most stand- 
ards, Gershom Bulkeley was an uncommon man: a Puritan clergyman 
with excellent family connections, a practicing physician, and a political 
polemicist who was learned in the law. His religious views and 
especially his political principles, however, were unfashionable in late 
seventeenth-century New England. Ironically, the Magnalia, a book that 
deliberately sought to celebrate the uncommon men who had lived and 
worked in seventeenth-century New England, included Gershom 
Bulkeley only in a listing of Harvard graduates, although it offers an 
extended description of John’s and Dorothy’s paternal grandfather, 
Peter Bulkeley, first minister of Concord, Massachusetts.* 

As he lived in a predominantly Congregationalist-Puritan and inde- 
pendent-minded colony, Gershom Bulkeley’s Presbyterian-Puritan and 
Tory-like political views have drawn attention to him on occasion since 
the early eighteenth century. Although Bulkeley is usually cited as the 
exception that proved the political rule, his historical reputation has not 
always fared very well, especially in the nineteenth century. Benjamin 
Trumbull, silent about Bulkeley’s political principles, accurately charac- 
terized him “one of the greatest physicians and surgeons then in 
Connecticut,” but John Gorham Palfrey, writing a century later, dis- 
missed him with scant notice: “He was always a discontented and 
troublesome person, and what he had written respecting these times is 
to be read with large allowance for his being a bigoted partisan of 
Andros.” J. Hammond Trumbull wrote that Bulkeley “had few superiors 
in the colony, in natural ability, professional learning, or general 
scholarship.” Yet, as Trumbull continued, Bulkeley’s writings demon- 
strated, “that his loyalty was of the high-tory and passive obedience 
type,” qualities adjudged to detract from his reputation. Furthermore, 


His Relatives in England and New England, Together with a Genealogy of His Descendants through 
the Seventh American Generation (New Haven, 1933), 162. Evidence for his medical practice 
may be found in MS. 2 of the Bulkeley collection at the Hartford Medical Society. See also 
Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College with Annals of 
the College History: October, 1701-May, 1745 (New York, 1885), 212-213. 

3Connecticut Probate Records: Gershom Bulkeley, 1713. The subsequent inventories are 
listed on several pages in Bulkeley’s probate packet. See Appendix A. 

*Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana; or, the Ecclesiastical History of New England; 
from Its First Planting, in the Year 1620, unto the Year of Our Lord 1698, 2 vols. (New York, 
1967), II: 30; I: 399-404. Mather also noticed the Bulkeleys’ prominent maternal grandfa- 
ther, Charles Chauncy, the second president of Harvard College: ibid., I: 463-476. 
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Overweening self-importance, obstinate adherence to his own opinions or 
prejudices, a litigious spirit, and the peculiarities of his political creed, detracted 
from his usefulness, and kept him almost continually at strife, with his parish, 
his neighbours, or the government of the colony. 


A much more judicious view of Bulkeley was offered by Sherman W. 
Adams and Henry R. Stiles, historians of Wethersfield, who depicted 
Bulkeley as “a man of very positive character and very pronounced 
opinions — his courage being always equal to the backing up—by word or 
deed—of his convictions.” Alluding to Bulkeley’s belief in an “unquali- 
fied obedience to authority,” Adams and Stiles emphasized that while 
Bulkeley was in fact “an ardent Royalist,” he was nonetheless a man 
with unquestioned “ability and honesty of purpose.” They even as- 
cribed to Bulkeley a capacity to see into the future: 


. . . his keener insight into the political field foresaw that the course which the 
colonists were then pursuing would ultimately lead to the triumph of democratic 
principles which they disavowed, and which eventually culminated in the 
Revolution.° 


More recent historians of early New England have also noticed 
Gershom Bulkeley, particularly as an eccentric, albeit a brilliant one. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, for example, was enthusiastic about Bulkeley — 
“this curiously versatile man” — and Bulkeley’s pamphlets. In turn, Perry 
Miller was quite taken by the “obscure and puzzling” figure of Bulkeley, 
wondering how someone in Wethersfield, Connecticut, could write as 
Bulkeley did since “nothing in his social experience would accustom him 
to living, day-in and day-out, with such exquisite refinements.” Miller 
suggested that Bulkeley, so critical of his society, was not necessarily a 
bad “American” given “the fact that so much of American literature 
consists of a critique of America by those in revulsion against it.” In his 
study of political ideas in Puritan New England, T. H. Breen included a 
brief mention of Bulkeley as “the most articulate and most extreme 
spokesman” for those who were suspicious of “popular participation” in 
politics. As to how Bulkeley came to have such ideas, Breen was not 
sure, but “Whatever the influences may have been, this son of a 
founding Puritan sounded like one of the creatures who had sur- 
rounded James I.” Likewise, other very able scholars like Richard 5. 
Dunn on the Winthrop family, Richard R. Johnson on New England and 
the transformation of its politics in the period after the Glorious 


"Benjamin Trumbull, A Complete History of Connecticut, Civil and Ecclesiastical, from the 
Emigration of Its First Planters, from England, in the Year 1630, to the Year 1764; and to the Close 
of the Indian Wars, 2 vols. (New London, 1898), I: 291; John Gorham Palfrey, History of New 
England, 5 vols. (Boston, 1865-1890), III: 544-545 n.; J. Hammond Trumbull and Charles J. 
Hoadly, eds., The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 15 vols. (New York, 1968), III: 
388-389, hereafter cited as CR; Sherman W. Adams and Henry R. Stiles, The History of 
Ancient Wethersfield, Connecticut; Comprising the Present Towns of Wethersfield, Rocky Hill, and 
Newington; and of Glastonbury Prior to Its Incorporation in 1693, from Date of Earliest Settlement 
Until the Present Time, 2 vols. (New York, 1904), II: 151-152. 
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Revolution, and Richard L. Bushman on the maturation of Connecticut 
mention Bulkeley briefly, but significantly, as the spokesman for a 
minority, royalist point of view. And in his recent excellent study of 
early Connecticut, Robert J. Taylor noted that in his pamphlet, The 
People’s Right to Election, Bulkeley’s “tone was temperate, sometimes 
wry, but his excessively royalist approach to the problems of govern- 
ment did not attract widespread support.”° This last judgment, ex- 
tended to the entirety of Bulkeley’s career as a polemicist, would be 
shared by all of the historians cited above. 

Historical treatments of Bulkeley’s efforts as a clergyman, physician, 
and student of the law are infrequent, although recent studies by Robert 
G. Pope and Paul R. Lucas demonstrate the possibility that Bulkeley’s 
ministry may have been somewhat more historically important than is 
usually assumed. And finally, a scholar of early American law has 
suggested that Bulkeley’s manuscript, “Will and Doom,” is “one of the 
best and most neglected legal history sources for the seventeenth 
century.” 


The following discussion is an effort to unravel some of the mystery 
concerning Gershom Bulkeley and then to reach conclusions regarding 
his place not only in the history of colonial Connecticut and New 
England, but also in early American culture. Given the paucity of 
historical sources, it is no easy task. Besides his three political pam- 
phlets, only several dozen of his letters are extant along with approxi- 
mately thirty volumes of his medical notes and account books. Com- 
bined with a few other miscellaneous papers, such as diaries for 1699 
and 1710, and his library inventory, the Bulkeley corpus is disappointing 
in quantity. The quality of the material is nonetheless interesting and 
quite suggestive. Here, in late seventeenth-century Wethersfield, Con- 


°Samuel Eliot Morison, The Intellectual Life of Colonial New England (New York, 1956), 
200-209; Perry Miller, The New England Mind: From Colony to Province, paperback (pb.) ed. 
(Boston, 1961), 151-155, 274; T. H. Breen, The Character of the Good Ruler: Puritan Political 
Ideas in New England, 1630-1730, pb. ed. (New York, 1974), 176-179; Richard 5. Dunn, 
Puritans and Yankees: the Winthrop Dynasty of New England, 1630-1717, pb. ed. (New York, 
1971), 286-289, 295-299; Richard R. Johnson, Adjustment to Empire: the New England 
Colonies, 1675-1715, (New Brunswick, 1981), 111-113, 120, 199, 297; Richard L. Bushman, 
From Puritan to Yankee: Character and the Social Order in Connecticut, 1690-1765, pb. ed. (New 
York, 1970), 90, 94, 137-138; Robert J. Taylor, Colonial Connecticut: a History (Millwood, 
New York, 1979), 87-89, 185, 194-195. See also James Poteet, “Gershom Bulkeley of 
Connecticut: a Puritan Aberration,” University of Virginia History Club, Essays in History, 
XII (1966-1967), 42-54; Poteet, “A Homecoming: the Bulkeley Family in New England,” 
New England Quarterly, XLVII (1974), 30-50; Alan Heimert and Andrew Delbanco, eds., 
The Puritans in America: a Narrative Anthology (Cambridge, Mass., 1985), 351-358; and 
Jodziewicz, “Gershom Bulkeley of Connecticut: Puritan, Loyalist, Englishman,” Connect- 
icut History, no. 27 (1986), 28-37; “The 1699 Diary of Gershom Bulkeley of Wethersfield, 
Connecticut,” American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, 131 (1987), 425-441. 

”Robert G. Pope, The Half-Way Covenant: Church Membership in Puritan New England 
(Princeton, 1969), 91-95, 105-106; Paul R. Lucas, Valley of Discord: Church and Society along 
the Connecticut River, 1636-1725 (Hanover, New Hampshire, 1976), 59-62, 68; David H. 
Flaherty, ed., Essays in the History of Early American Law (Chapel Hill, 1969), 22. 
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necticut, for example, was an individual, perhaps a bit crusty, but a 
neighbor respected by most, who shared some of the principal political 
attitudes and ideas of his English royalist contemporaries. While his 
main interest was Connecticut's political future, Bulkeley’s approach to 
that question was evidently influenced by traditional English Protestant 
habits of thought and sympathy: according to God’s plan, the monarch 
was the legitimate ruler of the realm. Notions of popular sovereignty or 
public choice were patently nonsense, as was any hint of personal 
self-autonomy or individualism. To go along that route was to court 
confusion and revolution, as in England in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. And so the royalist litany went. But in Connecticut? One wonders 
just how many of Bulkeley’s neighbors puzzled over or worried about 
the seeming drift of events in their small outpost on the periphery of the 
English empire, or then cast those same events within these larger terms 
or placed them in a broader perspective. Bulkeley’s own vision was 
decidedly both wider and more philosophical, and yet in a significant 
sense narrower, given his consistent “anti-modern” reaction as far as 
Anglo-American political developments were concerned. Yet, on the 
other hand, Bulkeley was current with and appreciative of the newer 
ideas in chemical medicine and hence something of a scientific ‘““mod- 
ern.” Ironically, it was this new scientific attitude, in part, which would 
surely contribute to the eventual defeat of Bulkeley’s political vision. 

Like most of us, Gershom Bulkeley was primarily a man of his own 
time, sharing the prejudices and preconceptions of a particular historical 
era. And yet, as he fashioned the steps of his own life, he did so within 
the scope of a fundamental acquiescence to the perennial truth of 
Scripture. He was of course not alone in this, but he was perhaps more 
relentlessly consistent in his own attachment to God’s word, as he 
understood its import within an Anglo-American setting, than many of 
his neighbors. Scripture indeed told the story of human salvation, but it 
told also an enduring tale of human limitation and the necessity for an 
acceptance of proper order and authority. Bulkeley heard this tale. And 
in this way, Gershom Bulkeley came to be a man out of step with his 
own times. 


II. “A MAN OF GOOD PARTS AND SPIRIT” 
AND “CHYRURGION TO OUR ARMY” 


1 


ot much is known about Gershom Bulkeley’s early years. He 
was born in 1636 into one of the more prominent families in 
early Massachusetts. His father Peter, the first minister of the 
church at Concord, and a graduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was known as a very learned and enthusiastic pastor. In 1637, along 
with Thomas Hooker, he moderated the synod concerning the 
Antinomian controversy. He was also one of the first ministers in 
Massachusetts to stress the importance of extending baptism more 
liberally, thereby including more of the community within church 
membership and under the direct influence of the pastor, a position later 
advocated by Gershom in Connecticut. Gershom’s half-brother Edward 
succeeded his father in the Concord pulpit, while his half-brother John, 
who received the first master’s degree awarded by Harvard College, 
returned to England, where he served as a clergyman and physician. 
Gershom’s brother Peter removed to Fairfield, Connecticut, where he 
was also a physician. Edward Bulkeley’s son Peter, Gershom’s nephew 
although only five years younger, served in the Massachusetts govern- 
ment in the 1670s and 1680s as a deputy from Concord, Speaker of the 
House, and an Assistant, or member of the upper house. Peter also was 
of service several times as a Massachusetts agent in England during the 
royal government’s proceedings against the Bay Colony’s charter. 
Among Gershom’s own children from his marriage to Sarah Chauncy, 
a daughter of Charles Chauncy, president of Harvard College, were 
Charles, a licensed physician in New London, and John, recognized as 
one of New England’s finest intellects in the first half of the eighteenth 
century and pastor of the church at Colchester, Connecticut, for thirty 
years.’ By nature and by choice, Gershom Bulkeley enjoyed a New 
England pedigree of substance and a disposition toward learning, which 
he passed to his sons. 

Bulkeley spent seven years at Harvard College, receiving the bache- 


'The information in this paragraph comes from several sources: Adams and Stiles, 
Wethersfield, II: 147-154; Chapman, Bulkeley Family, 40-41, 78-94, John Langdon Sibley, 
Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(Cambridge, 1873), I: 389-402; David D. Hall, The Faithful Shepherd: a History of the New 
England Ministry in the Seventeenth Century, pb. ed. (New York, 1974), 89, 156-170, 201-202, 
251-252; Miller, New England Mind, 431-433. 
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lor’s degree in 1655 and the master’s degree three years later. There is 
some evidence that he served as a Fellow and a Tutor, 1658-1661, after 
completing his second degree. The Harvard curriculum in the 1650s had 
considerable breadth, a characteristic that Bulkeley would make his 
own. Besides three-quarters of the medieval quadrivium (arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, but not music) and the entire trivium (grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric), there was much training in languages: Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Bulkeley’s studies would also have included physics or 
natural philosophy, metaphysics, moral philosophy, history, theology, 
and perhaps even some instruction in medicine. According to the 
historian of seventeenth-century Harvard, the college did not offer “a 
specialized course for Protestant pastors, but a Christian gentleman’s 
education.” The steward’s records during Bulkeley’s years at Harvard 
demonstrate the relatively inexpensive nature of his formal education. 
Usually paid in provisions—apples, beef, wheat, butter—his total bill as 
an undergraduate came to just over £45.” 

The only example of Gershom Bulkeley’s academic work is a Latin 
poem in elegiac distichs, or couplets, which he composed in connection 
with the awarding of his master’s degree on August 10, 1658. Following 
a tradition at Oxford University, an inceptor in arts (master) was 
expected to defend or oppose in public a Quaestio, or question. At the 
discretion of the candidate, a suitable, printed poem could accompany 
the entire exercise. Bulkeley’s effort concerned reason, sin, and the will, 
appropriate topics for the son of a leading Puritan divine. 


Whether the Will always follows the final dictate of the active intellect. 
Gershom Bulkeley in the negative. 

How often does the prince spurn the dictates of council 

And, seeing the better things, do the worse? 

Who will say that the cause of the angelic fall was a command of mind? 
Surely it was beneficial. 

Or who will tell me the cause of Adam’s fall? 

For the intellect was not the error as far as he was concerned. 

There was no demon who was not first ‘knowing,’ 

And error is not in minds without sin. 

And so the imperious will drove [them] into vice; 

She says, ‘What the mind orders well is not pleasing.’ 

Reason stands opposite [will]; Will stands in place of reason— 

Shouldn’t she rather be called Unwillingness by you? 

And so: 

Will does not always follow the dictates of the mind, 

But then she resembles Medea, not God.° 


The information in this paragraph comes from several sources: Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1936), I: 139-168, 281-284; 
“Harvard College Records, Parts I, II, IL,” in Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, Collections, XV, XVI, XXXI (Boston, 1925, 1935), XV: cliv, clviii; XXXI: 
111-114. 

3Morison, Harvard College, Il: 580-581, 595. I am indebted to my colleague in the 
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Aside from a pun upon Voluntas (will) and Noluntas (unwillingness), 
there is little of obvious distinction in this poem. One can wonder, 
though, if Bulkeley remembered his poem during the time of his 
political opposition in Connecticut. How appropriate, and ironic, it 
would have seemed to him: a willful people refusing to heed his 
reasoned and well-taken advice! But that was far in the future in 1661. 
In that year, Bulkeley’s recognized talents led him to the ministry in 
New London, Connecticut. Yet even as he began to follow in the 
footsteps of his late father, Bulkeley would begin to encounter certain 
tendencies in his new colony that appeared to favor “the imperious will” 
over “the dictates of the mind.” And, over forty years after the delivery 
of his poem, as he reflected upon New England’s situation in the 
aftermath of his own apparent political defeat, he might well have 
paused to consider the unanticipated, and unhappy, accuracy of his 
early insight. 


11 


In a letter to Benjamin Davis, June 24, 1700, Gershom Bulkeley thanked 
his correspondent for a copy of a book by Solomon Stoddard, pastor of 
the Congregational church at Northampton, Massachusetts. Bulkeley 
remarked that, in his judgment, Stoddard was “very right” in some 
things, “though I cannot run along with him in all things.” The book 
was probably Stoddard’s recently published The Doctrine of Instituted 
Churches, a bold tract favoring among other things a national church 
with centralized direction, strong ministerial power and prerogatives, 
and less restrictive admission requirements for membership in local 
congregations. Bulkeley would certainly have favored the basic direction 
advocated by Stoddard: ministerial authority and a more inclusive 
church order. Bulkeley expressed hope that those Massachusetts cler- 
gymen who disliked Stoddard’s stance would “bring it to the test, & by 
that means the drosse being seperated the truth will shine in its 
brightnes.”* Given his own experience in Connecticut, the good doctor 
was seldom ill-at-ease with contention and intellectual brawling if they 
promised to lead toward the truth. 

In particular, though, Bulkeley commented in his letter on a reality 
exceedingly offensive to his own disposition—emotionally and intellec- 
tually: 


Department of History at the University of Dallas, Dr. Francis R. Swietek, for this 
translation of Bulkeley’s poem. For further discusssion of the question of will and intellect, 
see Norman Fiering, Moral Philosophy at Seventeenth-Century Harvard: a Discipline in 
Transition, chap. 3. 

‘Jeffries Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, V: 19. Stoddard’s views and the larger 
conflict he was engaged in with the traditional New England Way are discussed in Miller, 
New England Mind, chaps. xv-xvii; and, “Solomon Stoddard, 1643-1729,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XXXIV (1941), 277-320; Lucas, Valley of Discord, chaps. 7-8; Hall, Faithful 
Shepherd, chaps. 9, 11. 
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It is high time for us to leave our Independency, if we do not meane that the 
Gospell shall take its leave of us. It hath almost paganised the countrey, & will 
quite do it in a little time more, if it be not abandoned . . .. Tis no strange thing 
that some endeavor to undermine your prsbyterian church: Ishmael will 
persecute Isaac. There are some hopes that Independency is dying, & very few 
dy without pangs & Agonys. Truth, holiness & peace are the proper blessings of 
the church, which Independency will never blesse us with . . ..° 


The ecclesiastical Independency so offensive to Gershom Bulkeley 
was a theological mixture composed of restrictions on church member- 
ship and the proper authority of the congregation’s pastor and elders. 
Bulkeley advocated a larger role for the exercise of a pastor’s preroga- 
tives and rightful authority. And, as his remark about New England’s 
paganization demonstrated, Bulkeley favored an inclusive rather than 
exclusive church organization lest the comfort of the Gospel be denied 
to the many in need of it, a sentiment held earlier in the century by his 
father. Demonstrated so clearly between 1689-1694, Bulkeley’s own firm 
attachment to hierarchical political and governmental systems was 
preceded by a similar espousal of a hierarchical, right order in ecclesi- 
astical matters. And the right and appropriate order, whether in church 
or, in fact, political affairs, was an order fashioned upon a right and 
appropriate appreciation of rank and position, and consequent author- 
ity. Even in his expression of alienation from the apparent standing 
order, however, Bulkeley offered evidence of a compassion for the many 
who could not satisfy more stringent entrance requirements. And yet, 
once within the church those many would not have mistaken Bulkeley 
for a democrat; his calling would have been one of leadership and 
authority; theirs a calling of submission and subordination. In his views, 
Bulkeley was much more the Presbyterian—than the Congregation- 
alist— Puritan in mid-century Connecticut. 

As a recent work on Puritanism in the Connecticut Valley has pointed 
out, “Presbyterian” by the mid-seventeenth century was often a loosely 
applied term with a generally negative connotation. Applied to “mod- 
erate” Puritans, as well as true Presbyterians, the name described those 
who shared several fundamental positions: they tended to favor admis- 
sions into the churches based upon professions of faith along with 
evidence of good moral character rather than public or private conver- 
sion narratives; they were for a more liberally applied practice of 
baptism; they contended that some power might be exercised by church 
councils or synods; and they supported strong ministerial authority. 
Some of these “Presbyterians,” though, continued to hold such un- 
Presbyterian, but decidedly Congregationalist, beliefs as the preemi- 
nence of gathered churches, the laity as the principal source of the 
authority of the pastor, and the shared sovereignty of pastor and laity in 
matters concerning church government. Real Presbyterians, however, 


“Jeffries Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, V: 19. 
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were also present and influential in the colony, among them Gershom 
Bulkeley.° 

When Bulkeley came to New London as the town’s new minister in 
1661, he encountered a somewhat peculiar situation. Since the depar- 
ture of Richard Blynman in the spring of 1658, the town had made do 
without a minister. Apparently, Blynman’s attendance at the 1657 
meeting of Connecticut and Massachusetts church representatives in 
Boston, which endorsed more liberal requirements regarding admission 
and baptism, provoked his opposition to these practices. Upon re- 
turning to his town, Blynman sought to narrow certain of New London’s 
own previously somewhat more inclusive ecclesiastical practices, per- 
haps in order to forestall any further developments along the lines of the 
Boston gathering. In less than a year, an unsuccessful Blynman was 
gone to the friendlier confines of New Haven.’ In retrospect, however, 
Bulkeley’s Presbyterianism would appear to have been more than the 
New Londoners bargained for, and it may be that “ministers were scarce 
and Bulkeley was available so the church took him on the condition that 
he would not seek to spread his views.’ No direct evidence exists to 
support this interpretation, though, and it may be nearer the truth that 
Bulkeley thought he could live with the New London situation, perhaps 
even educate his flock in the appropriate direction. Besides, a ten-year 
connection with Harvard may have seemed more than enough for one 
who wished to have his own congregation.” 

The details of Bulkeley’s pastorate were worked out in the spring of 
1661. In return for his settling amongst them as their minister, the New 
Londoners agreed to pay for the Bulkeleys’ move to their town as well 
as a separate, prior trip by the pastor to see his new town. The town 
agreed to provide him, as minister, with a house and enough land for an 
orchard, garden, and small pasture. If he should die in office, the town 
promised to pay £60 sterling to his wife and children in consideration for 
repossession of the minister’s house and lot. In addition, the town 


Lucas, Valley of Discord, 15-21, 59-61. Robert G. Pope has cautioned against too easy an 
identification of Presbyterians in seventeenth-century New England. Rather, he favors use 
of the term ‘presbyterialist” as a designation for those who in reality were half-way 
between strict Congregationalists and Presbyterians. The “presbyterialist’” ministers 
advocated more inclusive churches, but continued to endorse strict requirements re- 
garding communion; concentrated more on the control of elders, than the convening of 
synods; and, unlike Presbyterians, renewed their ordinations in each church they served: 
Pope, Half-Way Covenant, 76, n. 1. Lucas’s specific rebuttal of this position seems 
well-taken. Especially suggestive is his distinction between English and Scottish 
Presbyterianism and his placing of Gershom Bulkeley in the latter category: Lucas, 
“Presbyterianism Comes to Connecticut: the Toleration Act of 1669,” Journal of Presbyterian 
History, L (1972), 130-131, n. 4; Valley of Discord, 59-61. 

’Lucas, “Presbyterianism,” 133-134, 136-138, 143; Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Collections (Boston, 1792- ), 4th. ser., XXXVII: 84-87, hereafter cited as MHS, Coll.; 
Pope, Half-Way Covenant, 31-32. 

Lucas, “Presbyterianism,” 143. 

"It could well be that Bulkeley needed to support himself and his new family. His father, 

who died in March 1659, had left him only a few books. Jacobus, Bulkeley Genealogy, 110. 
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generously granted to him in his own right, and his heirs, a houselot 
and land. His salary was to be £80 per year for three years and the 
town’s inhabitants would freely provide him with firewood. At his own 
expense the town would supply a servant and a maid. Bulkeley’s 
scholarly nature was underscored by an agreement that he was to have 
any silver offered by strangers at the town church services in order to 
buy books.” 

During the next four years, Bulkeley learned firsthand about the 
vagaries of early New England town support of the ministry. His salary 
was Often in arrears, his house was built rather slowly, and his woodbox 
was usually less than full."’ That he did seek to educate his neighbors 
regarding church order is apparent from Thomas Minor’s diary entry 
for March 23, 1663/4. Minor, a prominent inhabitant of next-door 
Stonington, recorded that he had been informed “that mr. Buckley 
would be at the fast at R:h: his house and would be helpful to gather a 
H [church] after the pr sbeteriall way:24 day march.” 

By the mid-1660s in Connecticut, strains within and between the 
congregational churches were readily apparent. The Connecticut Gen- 
eral Court’s efforts to moderate and control these strains caused by 
differences regarding church membership, organization, and authority 
furnished the occasion for Bulkeley’s departure from New London after 
only a few years as the town’s minister. Responding to a petition from 
several colonists regarding their unfulfilled desire for church member- 
ship, the Court in October 1664 directed the ministers and churches in 
the colony 


to consider whither it be not their duty to entertaine all such persons, whoe are 
of an honest and godly conversation, haveing a competency of knowledg in the 
principles of religion, and shall desire to joyne wth them in church fellowship, 
by an explicitt covenant, and that they have their children baptized, and that all 
the children of the church be accepted and accounted reall members of the 
church, and that the church exercise a due christian care and watch over them; 
and that when they are growne up; being examined by the officer in the 
presence of the church, it appeares, in the judgment of charity, they are duely 
qualifyed to perticipate in that great ordinance of the Lords Supper, by theire 
being able to examine themselves and discerne the Lords body, such persons be 
admitted to full communion. 


The Court further requested the church officers to consider whether the 
Court ought to order these more liberal practices if such were not volun- 


‘New London Town Records, Book IB: 40-41 (April 12, 1661). Hereafter cited as New 
London TR. 

1fbid., IE: 15-16, 12, 21, 24; IF: 13, 20, 22, 26, 27-28. He also learned about other realities 
of the human condition, as when he tried, unsuccessfully, to encourage Samuel Smith to 
return from Virginia to his wife and family: Connecticut Archives, 1st.ser., Crimes, 
Misdemeanors, Divorces, III: 194, 195. Hereafter cited as CA. 

Sidney H. Miner et al., eds., The Minor Diaries, Stonington, Connecticut: Thomas, 1653 to 
1684; Manasseh, 1696 to 1720 (Boxborough, Massachusetts, 1976), 197. 
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tarily subscribed. Any dissenters were to reply at the next Court in April 
1665.*° 

It seems evident that this directive was the context for the surprise 
vote in the New London town meeting of February 25, 1664/5: 


The towne being desired to declare there myndes concerning Mr. Bulkley, it was 
propounded whether they were willing to leave Mr. Bulkley to the libertye of his 
conscience without compelling him or enforcing him to anything in the 
execution of his place and office contrarye to his light according to the laws of 
the commonwealth. Voated to be there myndes.* 


According to an early historian of New London, this was the first 
indication of problems between Bulkeley and his flock: “There are no 
church records that reach back to this period, and his reasons for leaving 
are but obscurely intimated.”’’ Probably the obscure reason for 
Bulkeley’s leaving turned upon his own ready acceptance of the General 
Court’s directive indicating the desirability of more inclusive, parish-like 
churches and greater ministerial authority while the New Londoners, 
many of whom supported the half-way covenant, rejected these pro- 
posals in favor of a greater exclusiveness regarding full admission and 
communion as well as lay authority.*© Bulkeley certainly could agree 
with the exercise of the colony government’s authority in this instance. 
It is also worth noting that when Bulkeley was identified as a Presby- 
terian minister in 1671 by a fellow Connecticut Presbyterian minister, 
the description turned upon Bulkeley’s leadership and the inclusiveness 
of his church. 


There are but 2 Townes in the jurisdiction wherein all the Christian Inhabitants 

are under the care, Inspection, and Government of the Eldership, vid. 

Wethersfield (to whom god has given Mr. Gershom Bulkly to be Their Rector 
εν, aman of good parts and spirit), and my owne Cure. . ..” 


Bulkeley and New London parted amicably enough sometime in 
1666 or 1667 after a short period during which Bulkeley gave service 
as an interim minister.’° As early as February 1663/4, a Wethersfield 
town meeting had voted to offer Bulkeley a salary of £80 per year if he 


SCR, I: 437-438. See also Pope, Half-Way Covenant, 76-78; Lucas, Valley of Discord, 55-56. 

14NJew London TR, ID: 6. 

Frances Manwaring Caulkins, History of New London, Connecticut: from the First Survey 
of the Coast in 1612 to 1852 (New London, 1852), 137. A number of Bulkeley’s sermons from 
his first eighteen months in New London may be found in a shorthand version in his 
papers at the Hartford Medical Society, MS. 8. 

°Cf. Pope, Half-Way Covenant, 31-32, 106-109; Lucas, Valley of Discord, 37, 38, 61-62. 

77ohn Woodbridge, Jr., to Richard Baxter, March 31, 1671, in Raymond Phineas Sterns, 
ed., “Correspondence of John Woodbridge, Jr., and Richard Baxter,” New England 
Quarterly, X (1937), 576. 

'®New London TR, IG: 11. As he was breaking a later agreement to stay in New London 
for seven years, in return for £80 and an acquittal of the town’s obligation to build a house 
for him, Bulkeley was now in debt to the town for that sum. This debt was not settled for 
several years, not until Bulkeley mortgaged his New London home: New London TR, IB: 
59: IG: 12,17; IB: 153, ID: 3; IH: 9; Caulkins, New London, 139. 
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would become their minister. Despite the dispatch of two representa- 
tives to treat with Bulkeley, the answer in 1664 was obviously in the 
negative. The troubled Wethersfield church had endured several tem- 
porary ministers since the departure in 1659 of the Reverend John 
Russell and dissidents who joined with like-minded persons from 
Hartford and Windsor to establish the new western Massachusetts town 
of Hadley.” By mid-1666, Wethersfield was again actively seeking 
Bulkeley whose affirmative response was conditional on his being 
provided with an assistant. Sometime in late 1666 or early 1667, Bulkeley 
arrived in Wethersfield; his new assistant was Samuel Stone of 
Hartford.”° 

During the ten years he served as pastor of the Wethersfield church, 
Bulkeley appears to have been a quite acceptable minister. As previously 
noted, he put into practice his notions regarding a more inclusive church 
with the result that within four years over half of the town’s population 
were church members.”* And as a member of a committee of ministers 
appointed by the General Court to consider how to establish peace in 
the colony despite differences “in matters of disipline respecting mem- 
bership and baptisme,” he obviously influenced the ensuing Court 
directive of May 1669: Congregational churches would continue to be 
approved in Connecticut “without disturbance untill better light in an 
orderly way doth appeare.” However, there were others—“sundry 
person of worth for prudence and piety amongst us”—who differed 
from this Congregational order. Therefore 


This Court doth declare that all such persons being allso approved according to 
lawe as orthodox and sownd in the fundamentalls of Christian religion may 
have allowance of their perswasion and profession in church wayes or assem- 
blies without disturbance.** 


The import of this 1669 act of the General Court was that Connecticut’s 
Presbyterians, as well as supporters of the half-way covenant, were now 
officially recognized in the colony. 

In the summer of 1675, the outbreak of the devastating King Philip’s 
War between the English colonists and the Indians was the occasion for 
Bulkeley to assist his adopted colony in a new capacity —“chyrurgion to 
our army.”*° His service, during which he was wounded, was com- 


19Wethersfield Town Votes, I: 80, hereafter cited as Wethersfield TV; Adams and Stiles, 
Wethersfield, 1: 318-324. 

20Wethersfield TV, I: 96,97; Adams and Stiles, Wethersfield, I: 324-325. 

21See above n. 17; Pope, Half-Way Covenant, 105-106; Lucas, Valley of Discord, 61-62. 

2CR, II: 84, 107, 109; Pope, Half-Way Covenant, 91-95; Lucas, Valley of Discord, 65-68; 
Lucas, “Presbyterianism,” 145-147. 

SCR, II: 271, 279. He was also appointed simultaneously to the Connecticut Council of 
War. For King Philip’s War, see Douglas Leach, Flintlock and Tomahawk: New England in 
King Philip's War, pb. ed. (New York, 1966). There is evidence that Bulkeley took his 
position seriously. In a letter to Connecticut Secretary John Allyn dated August 10, 1675, 
Bulkeley requested the institution of a proper military watch for the security of the 
plantations (towns). He asked this because of a story he had just heard that had affected 
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mended by the colony authorities in January 1676/7, and he was 
awarded with £30.7* Several months earlier, however, Bulkeley had 
informed Wethersfield that it was too hard for him to carry on alone in 
the ministry; indeed, his voice, he reported, was too weak. The town 
decided immediately to provide a new assistant for him and within a 
week voted to establish a committee to help the pastor find such an 
assistant.~” Bulkeley’s ambitions were obviously larger, though, and 
within six months, Wethersfield had a new minister, Joseph 
Rowlandson. Bulkeley’s interests now appear to have centered on his 
medical practice—and a corn mill.*° Despite evidence that his successors 
did not agree with his ideas regarding proper church order, Bulkeley 
continued to be a valued member of the Wethersfield church. Several 
times he served on committees to choose new pastors, and on a 1694 list 
of the church membership there was testimony to his continued 
prominence: the first two names were Gershom and Mrs. Bulkeley.” 


It is possible that Gershom Bulkeley obtained some medical training 
while he was a student at Harvard College. More likely his interest was 
developed in a family setting as his father, his father-in-law, Charles 
Chauncy, and several of his brothers and all his brothers-in-law were 


him very much. It seemed that a young man on watch recently had slept during the 
night—and he had no bullet, powder, or sword. Bulkeley did not wish to appear to be a 
traitor to the commonwealth; he advised that the situation be cleared up—and youths not 
watch alone. CA, 1st.ser., War, Colonial, I, pt. 1: 116. However, the problem still existed 
in December (ibid., 11f.) despite a Council of War order in September: CR, II, 361. And it 
continued to exist: in a letter to Benjamin Davis, April 3, 1704, Bulkeley noticed the recent 
sacking of Deerfield, Massachusetts, and the apparent absence of a “true watch”: “but tis 
too old a practice, for watchmen, when tis late, & they thinke it will not be taken notice of, 
to goe to sleep. Nothing but calamity will teach us & hardly that. God be gracious to the 
oor captives.” Jeffries Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, V: 22. 

4CR, II: 424, 483. for other notices of Bulkeley’s service, see CA, 1st.ser., War, Colonial, 
I, pt. 2: 88a, 88b, 90a, 97a, 97b; CR, II: 402-403. 

Wethersfield TV, I: 148. During the war, Bulkeley’s place as pastor had been filled by 
Samuel Stone: CA, 1st.ser., War, Colonial, I, pt. 1: 73; CA, 1st.ser., Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
I: 41; Adams and Stiles, Wethersfield, I: 325. It seems that Stone’s ministry in Wethersfield 
was cut short by a weakness for liquor: ibid. 

26Wethersfield TV, I: 150. For his corn mill, see Wethersfield TV, I: 102, 103, 109, 150, 
155; Adams and Stiles, Wethersfield, I: 86, 325, 636-639, 921-924. Gershom’s father, Peter 
Bulkeley, had operated his town’s corn mill in the early years of settlement: Alfred Sereno 
Hudson, The History of Concord, Massachusetts (Concord, 1904), I: 155-156. For Bulkeley’s 
other landholdings in Wethersfield, see Adams and Stiles, Wethersfield, 1: 255. He was a 
participant, and victor, in a celebrated dispute regarding land on the east side of the 
Connecticut River in the mid-1680s: see ibid., II; 899-904; CA, 1st.ser., Private Contro- 
versies, III: 114-140. An interesting sidelight developed in 1679-1681, when the inhabit- 
ants of Lyme—adjacent to New London—attempted, with grants of land, to persuade 
Bulkeley to move to their town: Jean Chandler Burr, ed., Lyme Records, 1667-1730: a Literal 
Transcription of the Minutes of the Town Meetings with Marginal Notations, to Which Hath Been 
Appended Land Grants and Ear Marks (Stonington, 1968), 35, 39, 53. 

*7Lucas, Valley of Discord, 124-125; Wethersfield TV, I: 155, 148, 156, 215, 221, 224, 230; 
Sherman W. Adams, ed., “The Diary of Rev. Stephen Mix of Wetherfield [1694]-1719,” 
Connecticut Magazine, VII (1901-1902), 100. 
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practitioners to some degree. It was not uncommon for seventeenth- 
century New England clergymen to demonstrate a necessary familiarity 
with medical knowledge.”® What is uncommon about Gershom Bulkeley 
was the extent and depth of his knowledge of chemistry and medicine. 
It is probable that early in his medical career Bulkeley was instructed, 
and influenced, by the most-recognized medical and scientific figure in 
Connecticut in the seventeenth century, Governor John Winthrop, jr.” 
In several letters to Winthrop, 1669-1673, Bulkeley asked for advice in 
turn regarding the illnesses of his mother, his wife, a Wethersfield 
neighbor, and his wife once again.*” It was also about this time that he 
began to record his voluminous chemical and medical notes.*’ Ironi- 
cally, it was Bulkeley who offered medical advice to Winthrop’s chil- 
dren. In November 1676, for example, Bulkeley was treating Lucy 
Palmes, the daughter of the recently deceased Governor Winthrop, and 
the wife of a friend and future political cohort, Major Edward Palmes. 
And in early 1702, Bulkeley instructed Gurdon Saltonstall, New 
London’s minister and a future governor of Connecticut, on the care of 
Governor Fitz-John Winthrop. Perhaps given the general caliber of early 
American medicine, that care had a particularly practical flavor to it: 


1. That every morning he take 2 of these pills; he may wash them downe with 
a spoonfull or 2 of good wine or beere, which he likes best... . 

2. At any time when he is very faint, let him take either a third part of a 
spoonfull of this elixir (sent in a viall) in a few spoonfulls of good wine or 
beere: & though the tast of it be not very offensive, yet if he do not like it, he 


may wash it out with a spoonfull or 2 of cleare wine or beere taken after it 
32 


*®Morison, Harvard College, 1: 281-284; Gurdon W. Russell, Early Medicine and Early 
Medical Men in Connecticut (Hartford, 1892), 3, 23-43; Walter R. Steiner, “The Reverend 
Gershom Bulkeley, of Connecticut, an Eminent Clerical Physician,” Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin, XVII (1906), 48-53; Walter R. Steiner, “Gershom Bulkeley,” in Charles Edward 
Perry, ed., Founders and Leaders of Connecticut, 1633-1783 (Freeport, New York, 1971), 
128-131; Maurice Bear Gordon, M.D., Aesculapius Comes to the Colonies: the Story of the Early 
Days of Medicine in the Thirteen Original Colonies (Ventnor, New Jersey, 1949), 76, 198-200. 
For additional background information on colonial medicine and doctors, see Richard 
Harrison Shryock, Medicine and Society in America, 1660-1860 (New York, 1960), chaps. 1-2; 
Geoffrey Marks and William K. Beatty, The Story of Medicine in America (New York, 1973), 
Part I; and Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications, LVII (Charlottesville, 1980), 
especially Richard D. Brown, “The Healing Arts in Colonial and Revolutionary Massachu- 
setts: The Context for Scientific Medicine”; C. Helen Brock, “The Influences of Europe on 
Colonial Massachusetts Medicine”; and George E. Gifford, Jr., “Botanic Remedies in 
Colonial Massachusetts, 1620-1820.” 

2°9See Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 76, 81-83; Walter R. Steiner, “Governor John 
Winthrop, Jr., of Connecticut, As a Physician,” Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, XIV (1903), 
294-302; and XVII (1906), 357-360. 

3°Gershom Bulkeley to John Winthrop, Jr.: January 29, 1668/9; May 15, 1669; March 22, 
1670/1: Winthrop Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

*!The earliest dated entry I have found is January 8, 1673, although most of the dated 
material occurs after 1690. The majority of his notes are undated. 

32MHS, Coll., 5th ser., VIII: 280-282; Gershom Bulkeley to Gurdon Saltonstall, February 
25, 1701 [/2], Winthrop Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. See also Gershom 
Bulkeley to Captain [John] Livingston, August 4, 1708: ibid. The captain’s illness obviously 
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By October 1677, Bulkeley was quite serious about his change of 
career. He petitioned the General Court regarding a law enacted the 
past May prohibiting the export of deerskins from the colony—“so 
serviceable and usefull for cloathing.” Bulkeley asked permission to 
export such skins “from time to time” in order to obtain “a continuall 
supply of medicines.” He assured the Court his efforts were not for 
private benefit, but rather for the general welfare of the people of 
Connecticut. The Court allowed him to send 200 deerskins out of the 
colony in 1678. Although he was not officially licensed by the General 
Court to practice medicine and surgery until October 1686, it is clear that 
he was engaged in an extensive practice before this time.™ 

An indication of the extent of Bulkeley’s medical practice may be 
gleaned from several surviving account books that begin in 1680 and 
continue, intermittently, until a week before his death in December 
1713.°° His records are brief—no diagnosis, but only a listing of the 
medicine, its quantity and cost, and a notice of the eventual payment — 
but they do suggest that his medicinal expertise was sought throughout 
the Connecticut River valley, from Lyme in the south to Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, in the north. He did have several patients from as far 
west as New Haven and Fairfield, and even at least one from Long 
Island, as well as one future celebrity. In December 1688, Bulkeley 
prescribed several medications for Edward Taylor of Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a Puritan minister whose remarkable poetry would not be 
discovered and published until the twentieth century. It is of note that 
Bulkeley’s practice does not seem to have suffered at all during his 
period of estrangement from the Connecticut government (1689-1694). 
In fact, Bulkeley’s recognized medical abilities probably helped in part to 
protect him from official displeasure in the early 1690s.*° 


differed from that of the governor: “The Captain must take heed of Punch I mean that 
drink which is a common entertainment, & is made of Rum, water & lime juice: for that 
sort of drink is mischievius in this case.” It should be noted that Fitz-John’s brother Wait 
was a physician: Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 260. 

33CR, II: 308; CA, Ist.ser., Trade and Maritime Affairs, I: 1; CR, II: 325. This law was 
repealed in May 1681: ibid., III: 78. 

CR, III: 218. Russell indicates that Bulkeley probably sought a license in order to obtain 
the help of the law in collecting his fees: “He was more inclined to use the law in 
compelling payment for his services than most of our brethren, who suffer much and are 
peaceful; for, as a very general thing, law has been found by the profession to be both 
costly and vexatious, and damaging to reputation, even if successfull”: Early Medicine, 28, 
27. Cf. CR, ΤΙ: 510. It seems more likely that the prospect of Connecticut’s loss of its charter 
moved the good doctor to seek some prior official sanction for his medical practice. 

5Gershom Bulkeley: Account Book, 1688-1695; and Account Book, 1680-1690 (Con- 
necticut Historical Society); Account Book, 1688-1695 (Watkinson Library, Trinity College, 
Hartford); Account Book, 1708-1713 (Hartford Medical Society). Thus the claim that “the 
account book of Bartholomew Browne is the earliest known record of daily business 
operations of an American colonial pharmacist” is not entirely correct: George 
Griffenhagen, “Bartholomew Browne, Pharmaceutical-Chemist of Salem, Massachusetts, 
1698-1704,” Essex Institute Historical Collections, 97 (1961), 21. Bulkeley, of course, was a 
doctor. 

°°See below, Chapter III. Those same abilities could not always protect him from the 
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Of special significance in a consideration of Bulkeley as a physician is 
the recognition that he was familiar with and drew direct intellectual 
sustenance from a much larger world than Connecticut or New En- 
gland. His was not a practice based upon bark and root remedies 
learned from Indians or folk tradition, although he probably would have 
based his judgment of these cures upon trial rather than prejudice. Proof 
for this conclusion may be found not only in his inventoried library, 
which included over one hundred and twenty volumes on chemical and 
medical subjects, but also in the literally thousands of pages of his 
scientific notes located at the Hartford Medical Society and the 
Watkinson Library at Trinity College, Hartford. To survey this great 
mass of material—his copying, and oftentimes explication, of chemical, 
medical, and other scientific texts; his detailed description of medical 
recipes; his memoranda regarding chemical experimentation—is to enter 
a different realm, one far less known that the more familiar socio- 
political context of late seventeenth-century New England. It was a 
world complete with strange terms and unfamiliar names, a world of 
such as sal alcali, the antominicall cup, elixir proprietatis, liquor 
alkahest, tartar vitrioll, lunar pills, and the spagyric; Paracelsus, Joseph 
Duchesne, Johann Baptist van Helmont, Oswald Croll, and Nicholas 
Culpeper, as well as the better known Robert Boyle. Whenever or 
however he may have entered this world, Bulkeley’s writings and 
library offer abundant testimony that he was extraordinarily sedulous in 
his efforts, conversant with the latest developments in the field of 
chemistry, and a practitioner of what is called iatrochemistry, or 
chemical medicine.°” 

Usually when one thinks of the Scientific Revolution of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, names like Newton, Copernicus, Harvey, 
Bacon, Descartes, and Gilbert come readily to mind.” The great changes 
in man’s understanding of his universe, culminating in Isaac Newton’s 
magisterial Principia Mathematica, are celebrated as progressive steps in 
man’s self-awareness and his mastery of a knowable and rational 
universe. Chemistry, as well as astronomy, mathematics, and physics, 
was developing during these two centuries. While the application of 
chemical processes to metallurgy and even the analysis of mineral 
waters were of moment, the advances in chemical therapy or chemical 


grief associated with a patient’s death: see Appendix B. 

°”See especially the works of Allen G. Debus: The Chemical Philosophy: Paracelsian Science 
and Medicine in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 2 vols. (New York, 1977); Man and 
Nature in the Renaissance (Cambridge, England, 1978); The English Paracelsians (New York, 
1966); “The Chemical Philosophers: Chemical Medicine from Paracelsus to van Helmont,” 
History of Science, XII (1974), 235-259. Also helpful are J. R. Partington, A History of 
Chemistry, vol. 2 (London, 1961); Paul H. Kocher, “Paracelsan Medicine in England: the 
First Thirty Years (ca. 1570-1600),” Journal of the History of Medicine, II (1947), 451-480. 

38Herbert Butterfield’s The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800), rev. ed. (New York, 
1965), is a useful introduction to the subject, particularly for the non-specialist. His section 
on chemistry, however, is rather brief. 
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medicine were extremely significant. By the mid-sixteenth century, the 
established medical creed, based primarily upon the writings of the 
second-century-A.D. Greek physician and physiologist, Galen, was 
coming under a concentrated attack in Europe as an atheistical and 
pagan product which did not correspond to natural reality. In the 
forefront of this assault was an extraordinary character named 
Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, more commonly known as 
Paracelsus.” Rejecting such beliefs as the Galenist theory of the 
principle of the four humors as well as the contemporary physicians’ 
seeming willingness to practice medicine through a mere exegesis of 
ancient texts, the Paracelsians offered chemical medicine, a reliance on 
observation and experimentation, and a complete and counter philos- 
ophy of nature, “a Christian neo-Platonic and Hermetic philosophy.”° 
Slipping easily into the mystical and the occult, yet remaining specifi- 
cally Christian, these enthusiasts even portrayed Creation as a chemical 
separation based upon the three principles of sulphur, mercury, and 
salt. Contrary to the Galenists, who spoke of an internal imbalance of 
the four humors, the Paracelsians localized diseases and prescribed 
medicines which were the result of carefully regulated chemical opera- 
tions upon metallic and mineral sources. Given the Paracelsians’ occa- 
sional use of poisons in their preparations, care was a particular 
necessity. The result of the differences between the two viewpoints on 
the continent was a bitter fracas which seemed to pit the ancients 
(Galenists) against the moderns (Paracelsians), or vice versa. 

In England the situation was rather different. As Allen G. Debus has 
described the circumstances, the revolutionary efforts of Paracelsus and 
his followers in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries to displace 
Galen as the principal authority for medicine were met with an 
“Elizabethan compromise.”*’ Already using some chemical medicines, 
English physicians accepted that part of Paracelsus’s work, even as they 
rejected the more occult and mystical elements in the complete 
Paracelsian philosophy, but combined their acceptance of chemical 
therapy with a continued adherence to Galenic precepts. By the time of 
the publication of the first English pharmacopoeia, the Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis (1618), the rather eclectic compromise was in full view, a 
circumstance thrown into higher relief by the great furor on the 


3°See Walter Pagel, Paracelsus: an Introduction to Philosophical Medicine in the Era of the 
Renaissance (Basel, 1958). Debus refers to Paracelsus as “a herald of the Scientific 
Revolution”: Man and Nature, 15. 

*Ibid., 21. 

“Debus, English Paracelsians, chap. Il. Not all Englishmen were so accepting of 
Paracelsus. In Ignatius His Conclave (1611), John Donne located Paracelsus in hell as 
governor-in-chief of “that Legion of homicide-Phisitians, and of Princes which shall be 
made away by poyson in the midst of their sins, and of woemen tempting by paintings 
and face-phisicks”: Charles M. Coffin, ed., The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John 
Donne (New York, 1952), 326. 
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continent as Paracelsian fought Galenist for supremacy.** A momentary 
change in the English situation would occur in the mid-seventeenth 
century with the publication of the works of the tireless Johann Baptist 
van Helmont. Advocating a new iatrochemical dispensation, the 
Helmontians-chemists joined battle with the English Galenists in the 
Royal College of Physicians. By the 1670s, however, the old compromise 
had been restored even as men such as Robert Boyle were beginning to 
develop chemistry in newer, more mechanistic directions. Paracelsus, 
van Helmont, and their alchemical like had performed though as real 
forces for change and, indeed, revolution.*” 

Both his books and copious notes indicate a strong curiosity on 
Bulkeley’s part in chemical medicine. If he read his own books as 
diligently as he copied from those of others, he could not but have been 
aware of the changes underway in chemistry and medicine during the 
seventeenth century. Judging particularly by his medical manuscripts, 
Bulkeley, through study and experimentation, translated his awareness 
of these developments into their day-to-day expression in his own 
medical practice. While he knew of mystical alchemical texts and the 
esoterica associated with such, his interest in iatrochemistry, like that of 
most Englishmen, seems to have been more in the practical application 
of proven recipes than in the purely theoretical or speculative.** A good 


“Debus, English Paracelsians, 145-156. 

431bid., 181-183, and Man and Nature, 126-130, 32-33; Kocher, “Paracelsan Medicine,” 
477-478; P. M. Rattansi, “Paracelsus and the Puritan Revolution,” Ambix, XI (1963): 24-32; 
and “The Helmontian-Galenist Controversy in Restoration England,” Ambix, XII (1964): 
1-23. Interestingly, one of van Helmont’s most enthusiastic advocates was the Harvard- 
educated George Starkey: see George H. Turnbull, “George Stirk, Philosopher by Fire 
(1628?-1665),” Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications, XXXVIII (1949), 219-251; 
Ronald Sterne Wilkinson, “George Starkey, Physician and Alchemist,” Ambix, XI (1963), 
121-152. 

“An example of his awareness of such alchemical texts is his copying in 1699 from 
Johann Seger von Weidenfeld’s Concerning the Secrets of the Adepts or Of the Use of Tully's 
Spirit of Wine (1685): Watkinson Library, Trinity College, Bulkeley vol. 7: 11ff. On page 11 
a, Bulkeley notes an accident he survived on May 24, 1700, when in preparing this spirit 
of wine his furnace blew up. The evidence available does not allow for an easy designation 
of Bulkeley as an adept, or a practitioner of alchemy in the sense of one who was seeking 
the philosopher’s stone in order to transmute base metals into gold. In his reading he 
would have come into contact with such efforts and at least in his aborted experiment he 
was willing to attempt the chemical procedure for one such “philosophical wine.” He 
would appear, though, to be one of those whose interest in alchemy/chemistry was more 
oriented toward medicine than some form of magic. See Debus, English Paracelsians, chap. 
I, for a discussion of the helpful effects of alchemical interest regarding the development 
of modern chemistry. See also Allison Coudert, Alchemy: the Philosopher's Stone (Boulder, 
Colorado, 1980), especially chap. 8; Marie Boas, Robert Boyle and Seventeenth-Century 
Chemistry (Cambridge, 1958), especially chap. 2; Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, The Foundations of 
Newton's Alchemy or “The Hunting of the Greene Lyon” (Cambridge, 1975); and Allen G. 
Debus’s introduction to Elias Ashmole, comp., Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum (New 
York, 1967). Note also the similar interests of John Winthrop, Jr.: Ronald Sterne 
Wilkinson, “The Alchemical Library of John Winthrop, Jr. (1606-1676) and His Descen- 
dants in Colonial America” Ambix, XI (1963), 33-51; C. A. Browne, “Scientific Notes from 
the Books and Letters of John Winthrop, Jr., (1606-1676), First Governor of Connecticut,” 
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example of his basic disposition is his own, unpublished “Vade Mecum, 
seu Fasciculus Medicamentorum. A Packet of Medicines.” Completed 
on December 6, 1705, the manuscript of approximately three hundred 
pages was intended to instruct a successor in medicine, possibly his 
recalcitrant eleven-year-old grandson, Richard Treat.* 

Direct (as always) and dispassionate (“but I have no great Credit for 
Hyperbole’s”—p. 188), even occasionally humorous, the “Vade Mecum” 
presents a variety of mostly iatrochemical recipes peppered at times 
with the good doctor’s own wry observations and experiences. Many of 
the preparations were culled from a variety of authorities with van 
Helmont, Robert Boyle, and William Salmon, a prolific author and 
contemporary English physician, cited quite frequently. Usually, 
Bulkeley noted the results of his own use of the medicine; but, if he had 
not actually prepared the recipe as yet, he would indicate that, too. 
While he was given to extending much praise for his authorities’ various 
concoctions, he was quick on occasion to distance himself from them 
and their prescriptions. For example, in a lengthy discussion of Balsam 
Fuliginis, or balsam of soot, which included arsenic as an ingredient, he 
voiced several specific criticisms of the processes and instructions of 
others: 


Now tho. I do not at all approve of what either [Angelus] Sala or [Johann 
Rudolph] Glauber do say of the inward use of Arsenick fixt by any of these 
wayes, but think that Helmonts advice is much better, Arsenick, sayes he, 
Orpiment [arsenic trisulfide], etc how much soever they be fixt & adulterated, 
are never to be taken inwardly, howsoever others do perswade to it. They availe 
onely externally & kill & tame the other venoms of ulcers if they themselves be 
first subdued.*° 


Later in a discussion of laudanum [tincture of opium], Bulkeley took 
issue with a recommended dosage: 


Salmon in his Doron Medic. [Doron Medicum: or, a Supplement to the New London 
Dispensatory] p. 299. says, That the Ruby colored Tincture standing in the midst 
(before its inspissation & extraction with S.V. [spirit of wine]) is the true 
Laudanum of Helmont. Dose gutt [drop] 10 to 20 or 30. But I do not believe that, 
& doubt [not] that that is too large a dose for this Tincture. And I think Helmont 
doth well to adde those spices & saffron to it, tho. [Joelis] Langelott say nothing 
of it.4” 


Nor did the forward-looking Robert Boyle escape Bulkeley’s revision- 
ism. Concerning lunar [silver] pills, Bulkeley wrote, 


Isis, XI (1928), 325-342. 

“The text is in vol. 6 of the Bulkeley materials at the Watkinson Library, Trinity College. 
A vade mecum, literally “go with me” in Latin, was a book or other useful item that one 
could carry for easy reference. 

““Tbid., 35-52; the quotation appears on 42-43. 

“"Ibid., 136. 
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I have divers times made these pills according to this prscript of Mr Boyle, & 
found them excellent, & his Character & Commendation of them very true, & 
never yet saw any inconvenience by them, if the silver were pure. Yet I have 
since found another way of making them, I think, much better than this... . 


These pills are effectuall for all the purposes aforesaid by Mr Boyle, & to be used 
in the same normes; & are not so bitter & unpleasant as his. I find no difficulty 
in taking of them: but I think they are much better than his to all intents & 
purposes: for all know that this samech is far before neer Nitre, & the silver 
incorporates very well with it, & thereby gains a sort of Philosophicall solution, 
which it cannot do by the Nitre: & accordingly these pills are found to be 
excellent for stubborn hypochondriacall maladyes. I have divers times taken of 
them myselfe, & have no Reason to complain of them: others that have taken of 
them commend them for me, so that I need say no more.*® 


At times, Bulkeley could be caustic, as he was in a comment on 
Quercetanus’s [Joseph Duchesne’s] Cachectick powder. Replying to 
Duchesne’s contention that the purging attendant upon use of the 
powder “cast out a certain thick & black matter like pitch which 
atrabilarious [melancholy] humor is the seminary of these maladyes,” 
Bulkeley snorted “The old dotage! Tis the steel dissolved that gives that 
color.”*? And in the same vein, Bulkeley was amazed at Duchesne’s 
instructions for the cutting of the Cuckowpint root with an iron knife: 


Who would have thought Quercetan should talk so like an Apothecary, who will 
needs have it done with a bone knife? For my part I make no Conscience of such 
fopperyes, but cut them with the same knife that I cut my bread with... .°° 


Yet the critical Bulkeley was ever the honest Bulkeley. Offering a 
medicine of his own called rubella, he was forthright in his disclaimer 
that it was the famous but secret, and similarly named, remedy of 
Governor John Winthrop, Jr.: 


I will not say that this is Govr. Winthrops Rubila, but this is that that I use for 
Rubila, & call, not Rubila, but Rubella; & I will adventure to say, that it is as good 
as his to all intents & purposes; & to be used in the same manner.”? 


To read Bulkeley’s “Vade Mecum” and his other notes, then, is to 
come into contact with a man who breathed the modern scientific spirit, 
even as he reached some conclusions, like most of his contemporaries, 
that would be considered primitive and unscientific today.°? Intent 
upon improving his expertise as a physician, he certainly worked hard, 


*Ibid., 163, 168-169. Bulkeley was obviously alluding here (“hypochondriacall”) to 
some pain in one’s lower abdomen. 

Ibid., 195. 

Ibid., 204. 

>Ibid., 223. See Steiner, “Governor John Winthrop, Jr.,” part 1, 301-302. Actually, 
Bulkeley’s recipe sounds quite similar to the governor's preparation. 

**Notice, for instance, his presentation of various preparations of toads for medicinal 
purposes: “Vade Mecum,” 275-278. 
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seeking out authorities and laboring with their notions and ideas, but 
usually in the end he relied upon his own observation and experimen- 
tation as much as possible. He presented his ““Vade Mecum” in the same 
spirit, explaining to his reader after a final listing of the medicines which 
he deemed most effective: 


These I advise you especially to regard, out of which you may pick & chuse what 

will serve yor turn: & as for all the rest, if you have need of any of them, here 

you have direction for the prparation & use of them: if you have not, yet 

possibly some of yors after you may need them; however, the Reading of them 

may give you some instruction, where by the way, if you be wise, you may 

observe divers easy things, whereby you may do yor selves & others much good 
53 


What he wanted were remedies, not suppositions; cures, not supersti- 
tions. Indeed, Bulkeley had little use for what he considered to be 
unscientific nonsense. A pointed example occurs in the preface of his 
own “Vade Mecum” in connection with a presentation in Thomas 
Brugis’s “Vade Mecum: Or a Companion for a Chyryrgian: fitted for times of 
peace or war (1651) that one may “know the danger of the sick by the age 
or dayes of the Moon, whereon he falls sick.” For instance: 


3. With good care & physick he may be cured. 
5. He will be restored after 10 days sicknes. 
7. He will hardly live above 3 months. 
17. No physick will do him any good. 
30. He will hardly escape tho. he use many good medicines. 


Bulkeley was not convinced. Pointing out that some months had more 
than the thirty days noticed by Brugis, and one had less than thirty days 
(“ & the odde days will put us out of or account”), his own suggestion 
for his reader was simple: “You may observe [this presentation], but I do 
not think you will find much in it. However use good medicines at all 
times: there is more in that, than in the days of falling sick.”°* Nor did 
his pronounced affection for direct and observable experience, and his 
occasional irascibility, lessen with the years. In a testimonial to the 
Connecticut General Court in May 1712 regarding the abilities of one 
Obadiah Hosford to practice medicine, Bulkeley wrote trenchantly, 
“That when men give any Testimony whatsoever, they ought to testify 
what they know, & not what they do not know.” Bulkeley had no direct 
knowledge of Hosford’s “Curing skill & successes in the Art & practice 
of Physick.” Hosford’s skills might be good; Bulkeley did not know.”° 

One final point of interest about Gershom Bulkeley as a physician 
appears likely to remain a mystery given the lack of sources: was he in 


Ibid., [311]. 

“4Ibid., 12-13. Bulkeley also noted the belief that the parts of the body were influenced 
by “the moon in the 12 signs of the zodiack.” He described this as “a Phantasy,” but did 
suggest that the influence of the moon on man’s body could be attributed “to its Quarters 
& other Phases.” Ibid., 11-12. 

550Α,, 1st.ser., Civil Officers, 1:35. 
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some more direct way a member of an Anglo-American scientific 
community? In his notes is mention of a letter of May 26, 1701, from Dr. 
James Oliver of Cambridge, Massachusetts, regarding a preparation of 
antimony which was rather “uncommon,” and there is evidence of a 
correspondence with his brother-in-law, Dr. Isaac Chauncy of London, 
about chemical topics.°° Other fragmentary comments offer hints of 
some type of iatrochemical network. His family itself, of course, had a 
full share of physicians. Or perhaps it is that John Winthrop, Jr.,’s death 
in 1676, as Bulkeley was about to exchange the pulpit for the chemist’s 
furnace, full-time, prevented the development of an association which 
would not only have blossomed into a mutual exchange of beneficial 
information but would also, given the extent of the extant Winthrop 
papers, have left more direct evidence for Gershom Bulkeley’s own 
scientific reputation. Without more historical sources, one can only 
speculate as to Bulkeley’s capacities as a physician and scientist. Given 
his surviving account books, however, and his printed epitaph, it does 
appear that his neighbors were well aware of his abilities and content to 
make considerable use of them.”” 


What is one to make of Gershom Bulkeley, then, as he settled into his 
middle-age in the early 1680s? Most likely he would have appeared a 
fairly progressive and useful citizen, if yet rather too independent- 
minded and critical, two qualities which did not necessarily endear him 
to all his peers. Well on his way to acquiring a reputation as a learned 
man, especially in science, he was a somewhat “liberal” fellow as 
regards church membership even as he favored the order consequent 
upon the acceptance and exercise of rightful authority. Categories 
common to our age, such as left and right, liberal and conservative, are 
not really applicable here. Certainly if one was a strict Congregationalist 
and a Galenist, Gershom Bulkeley might appear, with a twentieth- 
century system of classification, to be a bit liberal or toward the left as to 
his views both on membership in the church and chemical medicine. 
Yet, the same strict Congregationalist might have placed Bulkeley on the 
right in regard to his views on authority. It was, finally, a combination 
of his views about proper authority, and his scientific bent that pro- 
pelled him into the political limelight, at least for a short season. 
Following his own later advice in the Hosford testimonial, Bulkeley had 
direct experience both of the successful and welcome exercise of royal 
government and justice in Connecticut in the mid-1680s and of the 
difficulties associated with an English corporation acting beyond its legal 
and moral capacities. Still following that advice, he was quite willing 
and sufficiently prepared to testify directly in this instance to prevent 
any more such mischief. 


“Bulkeley materials, Watkinson Library, Trinity College, vol. 7, 211; Bulkeley collection, 
Hartford Medical Society, small vol., 377. 

°” Appendix C is a transcription of a Bulkeley epitaph published in 1714 which stresses 
his abilities as a chemical physician. 
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a clergyman, physician, and scholar, his historical notoriety depends 

principally upon his activities as a political controversialist in Con- 
necticut, 1689-1694. During those few years, Bulkeley, publicly, and 
privately, disagreed both with the policies of his colony’s government 
and with significant sections of the colony’s legal system. Moreover, 
despite his well-earned status as a respected personality in his adopted 
colony, Bulkeley carried his disagreement to the unexpected length of 
even denying the validity of Connecticut’s post-1689 government. While 
Bulkeley himself would eventually extend the rationale for his radical 
dissent from the Connecticut status quo back at least to the founding of 
the colony in the 1630s, the immediate occasion for his opposition was 
closer in time to his surprising emergence as “a discontented and 
troublesome person.” 

Indeed, there is no evidence that Gershom Bulkeley was in any way 
alienated from Connecticut’s government or its activities before the 
spring of 1689. On the contrary, he appeared much the public-spirited 
man. Aside from his efforts as a pastor, miller, and physician, including 
his service in King Philip’s War, he had represented Wethersfield as a 
deputy to the General Court in May 1679." When New York’s Governor 
Edmund Andros attempted in 1675 to assert the Duke of York’s claim to 
western Connecticut, Bulkeley was not only at Saybrook, probably in 
his capacity as surgeon to a Connecticut army, when Andros sought to 
make a landing, but he was also in communication with the colony 
authorities in Hartford regarding how best “to vindicate the rights of our 
Charter.”* Yet no evidence remains of his direct involvement in turning 
Andros back. Ironically, within fifteen years, Bulkeley would be 
Andros’s champion in the aftermath of Connecticut’s version of the 
Glorious Revolution. And, in another bit of irony, the text the pre- 
Dominion Bulkeley chose for a Connecticut election sermon, delivered 
by him at an unspecified date, was Romans 13.7. A particular favorite of 


|: is obvious that aside from Gershom Bulkeley’s accomplishments as 


“CR, III: 26. Bulkeley’s election and participation as a deputy are interesting since he 
claimed in 1689 that he was not a freeman of the colony; hence, he would have been 
ineligible to serve as a town deputy. He had, however, been named by the General Court 
to take the freeman’s oath in 1666 and had been nominated to be a freeman, again by the 
General Court, in 1669: CR, II: 33, 111. 

2CR, II: 578-586; see also ibid., 569-574 and Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 181-185, 186. 
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royalists (see below), including the post-Dominion Bulkeley, the text’s 
admonition to render to each his due could lead to dissimilar emphases 
in different circumstances. The later Bulkeley preferred to stress the 
proper obedience due to the English monarchs; Bulkeley the homilist, as 
he was pointedly reminded in 1694 at the climax of his controversy 
with the colony authorities, had preferred another emphasis: it was 
remarked “how well he Prest Obedience [earlier] to the Colony 
Government.” 

The question persists as to why Gershom Bulkeley so enthusiastically 
embraced the lost cause of direct royal authority in late seventeenth- 
century New England. Was it in fact a very personal stake that he 
wished to vindicate? Land, for example; or position? Or was he just a 
congenital trouble-maker, an individual who welcomed the role of the 
odd-man-out, the outside agitator, contentious and stubborn, “a bigoted 
partisan of Andros.’*During an uneasy and exciting five years in 
Connecticut’s early history, while the colony government sought a 
reconfirmation of the charter of 1662 and directed Connecticut’s part in 
King William’s War, Gershom Bulkeley diligently dissented from the 
standing order in published pamphlets, in local politics, and in his 
correspondence and dealings with the royal governor of New York. 
Why would such a public-spirited man enter so willingly into such a 
difficult and minority situation? 

As will be seen, the primary reason for Gershom Bulkeley’s dissent 
was his principles, a series of inter-connected propositions that obli- 
gated him to proceed as he did after 1687 when he first became aware of 
the apparent error of Connecticut’s ways. How did he get into these 
difficulties? What was that immediate occasion then for his alienation 
from the events of early May 1689? It may simply be that, as he himself 
suggested in that same month, it was an unforeseen combination of his 
own sense of a loyal Englishman’s duty and his recent study of English 
law, which had revealed its distance from Connecticut legal practice: “it 
did concern me to Consider the Duty [as one of his majesty’s justices of 
the peace] by these meanes so strongly bound upon me, and accord- 
ingly I have since that time done my poor endeavor to inform my self in 
the Laws, that I might discern between Right and Wrong for the good of 
the people.”” As he saw it, Gershom Bulkeley’s very public-spiritedness 
was the cause for his unpopular stance. 


3[John Allyn and William Pitkin], Their Majesties Colony of Connecticut in New-England 
Vindicated, From the Abuses Of a Pamphlet, Licensed and printed at New-York 1694. Intituled, 
Some Seasonable Considerations for the Good People of Connecticut. By an Answer Thereunto., in 
Connecticut Historical Society, Collections, 1: 111. Hereafter cited as Connecticut Vindicated 
and CHS, Coll. 

‘Palfrey, History of New England, Il: 544-545 n.. 

°Gershom Bulkeley, The People’s Right to Election, Or Alteration of Government in 
Connecticut, Argued In a Letter, in CHS, Coll., 1: 60. Hereafter cited as People’s Right. Other 
suggestions that the people’s ignorance of English law before 1687 had allowed 
Connecticut’s government to continue in its errors may be found in Bulkeley, “Will and 
Doom, Or the Miseries of Connecticut by and under an Usurped and Arbitrary Power,” in 
CHS., Coll., Il: 131-132, 221. Hereafter cited as “Will and Doom.” 
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The situation in New England by the early 1680s was becoming 
increasingly ominous, at least from the point of view of colonists 
accustomed to a large measure of practical independence within the 
English empire. Specifically, by the early 1680s, New England was the 
unhappy subject of more and more royal scrutiny. Advocates of greater 
and more centralized imperial organization, like the arch-placeman, 
Edward Randolph, were bearing down hard upon the anomalies in the 
empire, especially the quasi-independence of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony. By 1684, that colony had lost its charter, and imperial attention 
had then focussed on Connecticut and Rhode Island even as 
Connecticut’s former adversary Sir Edmund Andros was commissioned 
royal governor of the new Dominion of New England. By 1688, the 
Dominion would include all the former English colonies from New 
Jersey north to Maine.® 

Reaction to these developing efforts to control the administration of 
formerly independent English colonies was varied. In Connecticut, the 
General Court was shocked in 1686 when it learned that the continua- 
tion of the colony’s charter was under legal attack. A political split 
developed during the following year between the majority of the 
deputies, who wished to fight the proceedings no matter the cost, and 
Governor Robert Treat and most of the assistants, who were more ready 
to surrender to the inevitable. And surrender the colony did, in late 
October 1687.” Connecticut was used to going its own way, practicing a 
“dual localism” over the years wherein the colony and the towns had 
worked out an accommodation between central and local interest. The 
hallmark of this Connecticut way was much independence, measurable 
both on the town and colony levels, along with a quiet recognition of a 
mostly light-handed imperial authority.° The new way portended a loss 
of this customary independence. Within eighteen months, however, the 
architect of this new royal edifice, James II, was gone from the throne of 
England. In honor of his abdication and the accession of William and 
Mary, the New Englanders staged their own “Glorious Revolutions” 
and began a valiant attempt to move forward to the past. In Connecti- 


See David S. Lovejoy, The Glorious Revolution in America, pb. ed. (New York, 1974); 
Johnson, Adjustment to Empire, especially chaps. I and II; Michael Garibaldi Hall, Edward 
Randolph and the American Colonies, 1676-1703, pb. ed. (New York, 1969); Viola Florence 
Barnes, The Dominion of New England: a Study in British Colonial Policy (New York, 1960); 
Breen, Character of Ruler, chap. 4. 

7Robert M. Bliss, “A Secular Revival: Puritanism in Connecticut, 1675-1708,” Journal of 
American Studies, 6 (1972), 136-140; Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 235-243. Gershom 
Bulkeley has a rather colorful narrative of the events surrounding Connecticut’s submis- 
sion to Andros in “Will and Doom,” 132-141. 

®See Thomas W. Jodziewicz, “Dual Localism in Seventeenth-Century Connecticut: 
Relations Between the General Court and the Towns, 1636-1691,” unpub. Ph.D. disser- 
tation, College of William and Mary, 1974; and “Vox Populi’: Fairfield and Early 
Connecticut’s Dual Localism,” New England Quarterly,, LVUI (1985), 578-597. 
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cut, there were several dissenters from this attempt to resurrect the old 
order, including one of the Dominion’s Hartford County justices of the 
peace, Gershom Bulkeley.’ 

In the spring of 1689, upon news of the overthrow of the Dominion 
government and the jailing of Andros in Boston, opinion in Connecticut 
was divided between two basic options regarding what action to take: 
reinstitute the charter of 1662 or continue the royal government estab- 
lished in the autumn of 1687. On the first side there were at least two 
viewpoints: resume the charter immediately, but leave out of office 
those who had cooperated too willingly with Andros and the Dominion 
government; or, restore the charter at once, but continue political power 
in the hands of those who had exercised it before 1687. The leading 
spokesman for the first response was Captain James Fitch of Norwich. 
The second view was presented by such old-line colony luminaries as 
Samuel Wyllys and Secretary John Allyn, both of Hartford. All three of 
these men had served previously in the Connecticut government as well 
as in that of the Dominion.*® 

The spokesmen for the other option, that Connecticut ought to 
continue with its royal government, were three in number: Edward 
Palmes of New London, brother-in-law of Wait and Fitz-John Winthrop, 
the two sons of former governor John Winthrop, Jr.; William Rosewell of 
Branford; and Gershom Bulkeley. Palmes’s opposition to a return to the 
charter government was probably influenced, at least in part, by a 
private controversy with Fitz-John Winthrop as well as by land 
questions.'' The occasion of Rosewell’s opposition is obscure although 
he had in the past served the colony in several capacities, including that 
of diplomat in negotiations with the Dutch in New York.” Like 
Bulkeley, Palmes and Rosewell had functioned as justices of the peace 
during the period of Dominion government. In May 1689, the newly 


*Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 251-257, 286-289; Johnson, Adjustment to Empire, 110-113; 
“Will and Doom,” 150-160. During the period that Bulkeley served as a justice of the 
peace, he attended his duties faithfully, but without controversy: A. E. T. [Annie Eliot 
Trumbull], ed., Records of the Particular Court of the Colony of Connecticut. Administration of Sir 
Edmond Andros, Royal Governor, 1687-1688 (Hartford, 1935). Bulkeley did compose an 
undated manuscript for his own use entitled “The Justice of the Peace” based upon two 
standard handbooks for English j p s: Michael Dalton, The Country Justice (1618) and J. 
Bond, A Compleat Guide for Justices of Peace (n.d.). Bulkeley’s preface appears rather 
prophetic: the office of justice of the peace would offer “daily employment without any 
profit or pleasure, other than the publicke good.” Unwearying effort to this end would 
lead to “ill will & bad words from those with whom they have to do, & after all be 
discountenanced & disgraced rather than encoraged by those in higher place.” And 
justices ought to remember that their real reward would have to come in the other world 
“for they are like to have little or none in this.” Bulkeley collection, Hartford Medical 
Society, MS. 1:[3]. 

Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 286-289; Johnson, Adjustment to Empire, 110-113. See also 
the interesting overall interpretation of these events in Bliss, “Secular Revival,” 129-152. 

“Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 234, 243, 249, 295-296; CR, III: 193, 200-201. Ultimately, 
Palmes appealed to England for justice in his dispute with Winthrop, a most unprece- 
dented action: Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 330-335; Taylor, Colonial Connecticut, 194-204. 

CR, III; 388; CR, Il: 206, 561. 
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returned charter government attempted to reconstitute two-thirds of 
this judicial triumvirate when Palmes and Rosewell were appointed 
commissioners of the peace. Neither would take this office.’° The third 
former king’s justice would surely have responded in the same fashion 
if he had been offered such an opportunity. As it was, his response to 
the situation was even more negative. 

On May 8, 1689, the day before a “General Court” was to assemble in 
Hartford in order to determine Connecticut’s course of action, Gershom 
Bulkeley addressed a lengthy letter to Robert Treat, former governor 
(1683-1687) and presently one of Andros’s councillors, and several other 
former members of Connecticut’s government—and current Dominion 
justices of the peace. Late in the year, this letter and several documents 
concerning the situation in Massachusetts were printed in Philadelphia 
in a pamphlet entitled The People’s Right to Election, Or Alteration of 
Government in Connecticut, Argued In a Letter.'* In his initial opposition, 
Bulkeley was not enthusiastic about his letter being made public. 
Responding to a rumor that Wait Winthrop in Boston had “somewhat 
reflected upon my sending or suffring of it to goe abroad,” Bulkeley 
assured the former Dominion Councillor and current Massachusetts 
Councillor that he had not intended that such should happen. The letter 
was addressed to a specific group, and when its arguments had 
obviously failed to move its readers, Bulkeley had tried to reclaim it. As 
he would have kept the letter in his own hands rather than seek to 
publish it, he hoped that Winthrop, in equity, would “lay the saddle 
upon the right horse.” Indeed, Bulkeley requested that Winthrop do 
what he could to prevent publication as “the season of doing any good 
by that paper is now [past].’"° 

Moderate and reasonable in tone, The People’s Right to Election is yet 
decidedly royalist in intention. Bulkeley reassured his readers that his 
reason for speaking out was not to keep his position as a justice of the 
peace, a position he had been pressured to accept in order to prevent the 
nomination of “strangers.” Rather, he took his oath of office seriously, 
as well as his sworn oaths of Supremacy and Obedience to the English 
Crown. These he could not on his own set aside. Thus, he was 
compelled to speak out: “Tis onely the Trust reposed in me, and my reall 
desire of the Common good which puts me on, very well knowing, that 
nothing but ill Will is like to be my reward.” Indeed, though he was not 
even a freeman, “I never was, nor am an Enemy to our ancient 
Charter-priviledges, and could they now be regularly Recovered, I 
should rejoice in it.” 


1SCR, III: 252. 

14CHS, Coll., 1: 57-81. 

October 11, 1689, Winthrop Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
People’s Right, 69, 59, 60. 

Tbid., 60. 
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According to Bulkeley, there were several reasons why a resumption 
of the charter would be “illegal, needless and unprofitable, . . . indeed 
very criminal dangerous and hurtful.”’” In sum, Bulkeley counselled 
those who might seek to alter Connecticut’s government, as established 
under the Dominion of New England, not to do so. With the charter 
government’s voluntary submission to Andros in the autumn of 1687, 
the Connecticut corporation created by the Charter of 1662 had ceased to 
exist. No annual election of officers, as required in the charter, had taken 
place in 1688, a point to which he would return many times. Thus there 
was no governor or deputy governor to convene an election court in 
1689, again according to the requirements of the charter. And since no 
English corporation could resurrect its own legal existence, the restora- 
tion of the charter must be by “Supreame power,” not by private 
individuals. Besides, he needled his readers, who were as aware as he 
was that freemen were a minority in Connecticut, since no corporation 
did exist, there were no freemen to vote in an election anyway. 
Therefore, in the event of an election, “there is no Freeholder or free 
subject of England, belonging to this Late Colony, but hath as good a 
Right, and is as capable of Choosing as any of you.”® 

To recover the corporation government would require, instructed 
Bulkeley, a regular legal procedure. To act otherwise would be to use 
force against the crown, a dangerous effort for all, since “A Citty set on 
a Hill cannot be hid, and these things cannot be done in a Corner.”””” 
Pending such a proper legal action, the king’s government must be 
continued; and his judges retain their authority.*° Extending his argu- 
ment beyond the merely legal with a direct appeal to New England’s 
religious tradition, Bulkeley coupled obedience to God with obedience 
to kings and magistrates. Should the inhabitants of Connecticut give 
scandal by setting aside the word of God through disobedience to the 
king?*' Further, all Protestants must join hands in order to resist current 
efforts to destroy their religion. Now was no time to be divided amongst 
themselves, surely a boon to Frenchmen and Jesuits.77 

Bulkeley’s final reason offered in argument against the resumption of 
the corporation charter was a plea for a consideration of the simple 
element of time. Any day now, he argued, orders would arrive from 
England to settle Connecticut’s government. Why not wait rather than 
risk offending the crown? In the meantime, the various judges ought to 
fulfill the terms of their oaths; and the inhabitants ought to be encour- 
aged to submit to this lawful authority.” Whatever the disposition of 


®Tbid., 60-64. 
Tbid., 65-66. 
?"Tbid., 67-69. 
*"Ibid., 70-71. See below regarding his political principles. 
*Ibid., 71-72. 
*3Ibid., 72-74. 
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other Dominion justices, asserted Gershom Bulkeley, “I must declare and 
protest against an Election at the present, as that which is justly 
offensive to the supreame Power, in whose hands soever it is, or shall 
be, and pernicious to our selves.” 

Bulkeley is given credit for the fact that no deputy represented 
Wethersfield at the May 9, 1689, election court, or, for that matter, at the 
special General Court in June.” This strategy was short-lived, however, 
as Wethersfield had two deputies in attendance at September’s Court.”° 
Despite the clarity of his arguments and the cogency of his reasons 
against a resumption of the corporation charter, Bulkeley spoke for few 
men in Connecticut in the spring and summer of 1689. Only a minority 
apparently opposed the decision of the “Freemen” on May 9 to 


re-establish the Government as it was before and at the time when Sr Edmond 
Androsse tooke the Government, and so to have it proceed as it did before that 
time according to charter, engageing themselves to submit to it accordingly 
untill there shall be a legall establishment setled amongst us.?” 


The primary response to Bulkeley’s arguments in The People’s Right to 
Election is found within these few words. Encouraged by the forceful 
exploits of their brethren in Boston and strengthened by their compar- 
ative insignificance in imperial questions, and despite some initial 
confusion, the old corporation leadership in Connecticut denied the fact 
that the colony had ever actually lost its charter legally. Andros had 
taken their government; the people of Connecticut had been “surprised 
into an involuntary submission to an arbitrary power.””> And notwith- 
standing a continuing uneasiness for the next four years, in which 
Bulkeley figured prominently, Connecticut went its own way even as its 
authorities sought official confirmation of the legality of their proceed- 
ings, a pursuit which would culminate in the dispatch of Fitz-John 
Winthrop to England as the colony representative in late 1693.” 


*Tbid., 74. 

Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 287. 

26CR, IV: 2. There were further difficulties in Wethersfield in the autumn of 1690, 
however: ibid., IV: 34-35; “Will and Doom,” 205-211. 

*7CR, III: 250. Bulkeley’s version of these events in early May and June 1689 can be found 
in “Will and Doom,” 150-171. 

*8The quotation is from an Address to the King, dated June 13, 1689: CR, III: 463-466. 
Apparently this document was never presented to the king by William Whiting, 
Connecticut’s agent: ibid., III: 469-470. Bulkeley commented at length on this Address, in 
a very negative way, in “Will and Doom,” 162-178. 

2°2See Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 296-302; CHS, Coll., XXIV: 24-31, 37-41, 43-49, 52-56. 
During this period, there were two signals, or signs, from England, the first more hopeful 
than the second. In 1690, Massachusetts’s agent, Increase Mather, obtained a legal opinion 
from several important English lawyers, including the Solicitor General and the Attorney 
General, that Connecticut’s charter was still valid: MHS, Coll., 5th ser., IX: 175-176; 
Johnson, Adjustment to Empire, 178; Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 296. In the second 
instance, the colony’s government received a letter from King William dated March 3, 
1692/3, addressed “To such as for the time being take care for preserving the peace and 
administering the laws in our Colony of Connecticut in our Territory and Dominion of 
New England in America.” 
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In October 1689, Bulkeley tried to bring Winthrop, formerly on 
Andros’s council and now an absentee assistant in the Connecticut 
government, over to his way of thinking. In a letter about “the late 
Revolution of Government,” Bulkeley pointed out to the reluctant 
Winthrop that he was in a position to influence the situation, and many 
were hoping that he would speak out. The justices in the counties, 
appointed by Andros, were not able to do anything at present, but 
Winthrop was “one of the Kings Councill.” Bulkeley wished that he and 
Winthrop might have had time to discuss “the most wise & peaceable 
way to reduce things to a better state.” Such had not been possible, but 
instead Bulkeley was sending about “a few Queryes” which he hoped 
would be affirmed by principal figures in each county. The results 
would be sent on to Robert Treat and would serve if necessary as “our 
declaration of our grounds & reasons of our dissent .. . ὃς refusall of 
submission to the present government.” Bulkeley did hope that 
Winthrop would promptly inform him if he was not able to subscribe to 
the paper, “for I would do nothing that might be prjudiciall to the 
publique good.’””’ Winthrop, however, chose to hang back for the time 
being. 

During the next three years, even as the General Court cultivated the 
support of its constituency by extending the franchise, and in fact 
continued to conduct the affairs of Connecticut, Bulkeley practiced 
medicine but remained in an increasingly outraged and stubborn 
opposition.*' In the autumn of 1690 the Wethersfield town listers 
refused to transmit a tax list. It is not hard to imagine Bulkeley 
bolstering, if not initiating this action.** In 1691, he offered legal advice 
favoring the common law precept of primogeniture; and, in the same 
year, he questioned the legality of proceedings in a murder case.** The 
arrival of Benjamin Fletcher as the new royal governor of New York in 
late August 1692 provided Bulkeley with the welcome opportunity to 
undertake a more direct offensive against the corporation government. 
His own righteous indignation dovetailed very neatly with the New 
York governor’s designs to make Connecticut part of New York. 

Less than three weeks after his arrival, Fletcher received a paper from 
Edward Palmes, William Rosewell, and Gershom Bulkeley grandly 
entitled “Some objections against the prsent pretended Government in 
Connecticott, humbly tendered to consideration.”** The hand and ideas 


CHS, Coll., XXIV: 56-57, CR, IV: 105. Bulkeley was quite unimpressed by the second 
incident; see below. 

“Gershom Bulkeley to Fitz-John Winthrop, October 28, 1689, Winthrop Papers, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. There is no record of these “Queryes.” 

3'CR, IV: 11. Similar efforts were underway to develop support for Massachusetts’s new 
government: Johnson, Adjustment to Empire, 117-119. 

32CR, IV: 34-35; “Will and Doom,” 205-211; Adams and Stiles, Wethersfield, I: 213-215. 

33See below regarding both examples of Bulkeley’s legal advice. 

ΞΕ B. O'Callaghan, ed., Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
15 vols. (Albany, 1856-1887), III: 849-854. The document is dated September 16, 1692. 
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of Bulkeley are clearly evident in the document, which argued that the 
Connecticut corporation had submitted voluntarily to Edmund Andros 
in 1687. Moreover, no court of election had been held in 1688, the old 
officers of the corporation had accepted commissions from Andros to 
serve in his government, and the people of Connecticut had obeyed this 
new authority: “And by this means we came to understand and enjoy 
more of the lawes & libertyes of free & naturall English subjects than 
ever we had done under the Charter-Government.” On the other hand, 
they claimed, the reestablishment of the corporation government on 
May 9, 1689, was illegal.*° After a detailed recitation of the various 
maneuverings attendant upon both the illegal resumption of the charter 
and the continuation of this pretended government, the objectors 
indicated that their own opposition was shared by many.*° Indeed, even 
former supporters of the illegal proceedings were having second 
thoughts: “Some, at first very hot for this Government, now grow 
weary of it: theire charet-wheeles are taken off, & they draw very 
heavily, yet (being engaged) they will drag on still.”°” And finally, as 
“true friends to the true legall English Monarchy,” the three signers 
were quite concerned that “the Throne is made the footstoole & the 
Crowne the football of an usurping Corporation & theire Majesties are 
made the patrons of all our injuryes.”°” 

Enclosed with the letter to Fletcher was a rather obsequious petition to 
William and Mary from Bulkeley, Palmes, and Rosewell bearing the 
same date.*° The petitioners were seeking royal assistance, or at the least 
clarification, in the midst of an oppression they suffered at the hands of 
those who had illegally established a government in Connecticut, had 
refused to make use of English law, and had refused even to take the 
oath of allegiance. In conclusion the disaffected threesome assured their 
monarchs that 


This is a hard country wherein we canot long subsist under your [sic] oppres- 
sions and abuses. An house divided against itself cannot stand. There is no 
living without justice. It is hard for us to bequeath and entaile certaine slavery 
& vassalage to our posterity. It is impossible for us to serve two masters, your 
royall Majesties & this soveraigne corporation, if we serve that one we must 
forsake the other.*' 


Truly, it was difficult to be a royalist in late seventeenth-century 
Connecticut. 

By December 1692, Bulkeley, spurred on by the circulation of two 
pro-corporation pamphlets written by James Fitch, had expanded the 


“Tbid., 849-850. 

*Tbid., 850-853. 

"Tbid., 853. 

Tbid., 854. 

*Thid., 853-854. 
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*bid., 51. 
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few pages of “Some Objections” into a lengthy manuscript he called 
“Will and Doom, Or the Miseries of Connecticut by and under an 
Usurped and Arbitrary Power.’** Neither published nor made public 
during Bulkeley’s lifetime, “Will and Doom” was generously described 
by Perry Miller as “a minor masterpiece” and “the first explicitly 
anti-democratic utterance in our literature, . . . one of the most vigorous 
and best written productions of the era.”** Samuel Eliot Morison called 
Bulkeley’s pamphlet “unquestionably the ablest colonial writing that 
came out of the ‘Glorious Revolution’; and one of the ablest of colonial 
political tracts prior to the American Revolution.”“ Not all observers 
then, or since, of course, have agreed with Miller and Morison as to the 
vigor of Bulkeley’s thought; no commentator has apparently shared 
Bulkeley’s principles.* 

Envisioning his own role as that of one who reminds his listeners of 
something they have known but have now apparently mislaid, or 
perhaps even lost, Bulkeley was at times quite brief in his recitations of 
these principles. Yet, each of his three pamphlets, The People’s Right, 
“Will and Doom,” and his 1694 effort, Some Seasonable Considerations for 
the Good People of Connecticut, does contain some mention of the 
theoretical basis upon which he both grounded his understanding of the 
issues at hand and formulated his advice regarding the conduct appro- 


“Ibid., II: 79-269. The subtitle of the manuscript is a bit formidable, but quite 
descriptive of the contents: “Being a Narrative of the first Erection and Exercise, but 
especially of the late Changes and Administration of Government in their Majesties 
Colony of Connecticut in New England in America. Wherein the Manner of the late 
Revolution made there in May, 1689, is discovered, and the Warrantableness in some 
Measure discussed, the most material Transactions from that Time to this instant Dec. 
1692, are truly declared, and thereby the Innocency of their Majesties good Subjects 
dissenting from those Motions is cleared.” (79) The manuscript apparently did not find its 
way to England until late 1704. (76-78) Soon thereafter, it was noticed by the colony’s 
agent in a letter to the Connecticut government as “a large folio book” by Bulkeley in 
which he “‘says all the malitious things he possibly can invent with great cunning and Art”: 
Sir Henry Ashurst to Governor, Council, and General Assembly of Connecticut, February 
15, 1704/5, CA, 1st ser., Foreign Correspondence, II: 880. Unhappily, there are no known 
copies of Fitch’s two pamphlets: “A Plain Short Discourse” and “A Little of the Much.” 

>Miller, New England Mind, 152, 153. Miller was close to the mark when he wrote “It is 
not fantastic to see in Gershom Bulkeley the last of the theocrats. He had become 
disillusioned with Puritanism and with Congregationalism, but only because they had 
moved away from the original ideas of subordination and submission. He turned, 
therefore, to the throne, believing it the only power capable of arresting centrifugal 
tendencies” (171). 

“Morison, Intellectual Life, 203. Morison erroneously referred to Bulkeley as “this 
frontier Filmer” (see below n. 47) and concluded that Bulkeley’s comparative obscurity 
resulted from the fact that when his works were finally printed in the nineteenth century 
“they ran so counter to what had become a Connecticut superstition on the presumed 
democracy of that colony, that few people paid any attention to them” (ibid.). 

ΘΑ more modern example of how Bulkeley’s ideas can be too easily categorized is 
Wesley Frank Craven’s assertion that in “Will and Doom” the author “affirmed the right 
of the king to rule in terms as absolute as any contemporary English Tory could have 
desired.” The Colonies in Transition, 1660-1713, pb. ed. (New York, 1968), 252. To say the 
least, few contemporary Tories favored an absolutist or unlimited monarchy. See the 
discussion in James Daly, “The Idea of Absolute Monarchy in Seventeenth-Century 
England,” The Historical Journal, 21 (1978), 227-250, and see below. 
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priate in the current circumstances. Turning first to his middle essay, 
“Will and Doom,” which includes a more extensive listing in the preface 
of “our sentiments concerning civil government” then the two published 
works, one is struck immediately, and forcefully, by the royalist and 
traditional principles of Gershom Bulkeley. 
iii 

According to Bulkeley, all authority came from God, including civil 
authority; monarchy was the best form of civil government; the king 
was the supreme governor in the English dominions and, for our own 
good and our own protection, he wrote, we must submit to him; to 
resist lawful authority was to resist God—rebellion against the king was 
rebellion against God. The list of principles included several observa- 
tions about law such as: laws were essential to government; God 
Himself could not, “with reverence be it spoken,” punish anyone unless 
a law had been broken; to govern “without or against law” was to claim 
“a higher prerogative than God doth.” These as well as other comments 
scattered throughout his writings reveal that the Wethersfield physi- 
cian, but more significantly now the king’s justice of the peace, had a 
great and very significant respect for law, certainly God’s law, but just 
as certainly the English common law. 

Fundamental to understanding Bulkeley’s contrary-mindedness is an 
appreciation of his sense of authority and his deep respect for law. He 
was a firm advocate of the due recognition, humble acceptance, and 
dutiful practice of proper authority both in the church and in the state. 
In the first he identified ecclesiastical authority with the pastor and the 
elders; the law, of course, came from God. In the state, he looked to the 
English crown as the penultimate source of all political authority and the 
guardian of the common law which protected the liberties of English- 
men. Not unlike most Englishmen, yet unlike many New England 
colonists, Bulkeley gloried in the putative genius of the common law.*° 
His own recent study of English law had both made him sensitive to it 
as the essential cornerstone of the appropriate civil order and aware of 
the actual distinctiveness of Connecticut’s legal system. He was of- 
fended by the colony’s contrariness and abiding sense of discrimination, 
when it came to the use, or more often the non-use, of the common law 
in Connecticut. 

And finally in his “sentiments,” even as he counselled his fellow 
subjects to yield to the rightful prerogative of the monarch, an authority 
given to a king by God, Bulkeley also stipulated the essential, and 
delimiting, nature of true law: “The law of nature and right reason are 
the standard of all human laws . . . and whatsoever is unreasonable is, 
therefore, unlawful. An unreasonable law is a law against law.” And 


77 


*°As he noted later in his essay, “the laws of England ... do not exclude but are 
founded on the word of God.” Ibid., 121. This was high praise indeed. 
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although lawful authority was not to be resisted, both unlawful or 
usurped authority and “unlawful commands of lawful authority” were 
not to be obeyed and in fact could be “refused.’*” 

Bulkeley’s four-page listing of “sentiments” in “Will and Doom” is not 
a complete statement of a political philosophy. Nor does he offer much 
explanation of his various precepts. For example, his brief statement 
that “Liberty and property are natural rights,” joined with his stance 
against the unlawful activities of lawful authority, could lead directly to 
a theory of revolution as a last resort, a path he chose not to venture 
upon directly.* Nor was he troubled, at least in his writings, with 
current questions concerning sovereignty and civil authority: Did it 
originate in some way from the people? Did England have in fact a 
mixed monarchy? Was parliament a coordinate power with the crown? 
Nor did he choose to wrestle with questions, which rapidly became 
moot, about the legitimacy or illegitimacy of specific heirs or successors 
to the English crown. Luckily, James II of recent unhappy memory had, 
providentially as it were, abdicated his throne and the thorny problem 
of dealing with William and Mary as active revolutionaries, or the 
beneficiaries of an active rebellion against (after all) lawful authority, did 
not confront Bulkeley. Instead, he and his two cronies, Palmes and 
Rosewell, could petition William and Mary and blandly “offer most 
humble & hearty thanks to Almighty God who hath in great mercy to 


47“Will and Doom,” 93-97. Bulkeley was surely not a follower of Sir Robert Filmer, the 
most famous, if not at all typical, royalist in late seventeenth-century England. Filmer 
taught the absolutist sovereignty of a king, a belief hardly acceptable to the colonial who 
revered the English common law and the right of passive resistance. For example, he 
would not have agreed with Filmer’s contention, published in 1680, about the absolute 
power of monarchs: “It is necessary also to inquire whether human laws have a superiority 
over Princes, because those that maintain the acquisition of royal jurisdiction from the 
people do subject the exercise of it to positive laws. But in this also they err. For as Kingly 
power is by the law of God, so it hath no inferior law to limit it.” Yet, the king, according 
to Filmer, was “tied” by the law of nature to preserve the safety of his kingdom: Peter 
Laslett, ed., Patriarcha and Other Political Works of Sir Robert Filmer (Oxford, 1949), 96, 103. 
In return Filmer would have considered Bulkeley’s contention about the possibility of 
refusing any commands of lawful authority, especially that of the king, to be quite 
impossible—and absurd (105-106). Gershom Bulkeley may have been a royalist, but he 
was still a Puritan fully aware of man’s fallen nature and the need for restraints upon the 
exercise of sovereignty. See also James W. Daly, Sir Robert Filmer and English Political 
Thought (Toronto, 1979). 

**It was a path well trod by many of his increasingly more secularized contemporaries, 
especially in Massachusetts. See Breen, Character of Ruler, particularly chaps. 3 and 4; 
Johnson, Adjustment to Empire, chap. 2. There were, however, some worthies even in 
Massachusetts who generally shared the political attitude of Gershom Bulkeley: ibid., 
120-121, 183-190. Dissidents like John Palmer, the Dominion’s attorney general, stressed 
the subordinate status of the colonies within the crown’s dominions and the colonists’ 
enjoyment of English law during the short-lived administration of Andros. Palmer, An 
Impartial Account of the State of New England: or the Late Government There, Vindicated (1690) 
in W. H. Whitmore, ed., The Andros Tracts: Being a Collection of Pamphlets and Official Papers 
Issued During the Period Between the Overthrow of the Andros Government and the Establishment 
of the Second Charter of Massachusetts, Publications of the Prince Society, vols. V-VII 
(Boston, 1868-1874), V: 21-62. However, the extent, coherence, and quality of Gershom 
Bulkeley’s dissent are sui generis in the New England of his time. 
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his people, . . . raised up your sacred Majesties to the throne at such a 
time to be their saviours.”*? His primary consideration in “Will and 
Doom” was to arrive at the more localized and less abstract conclusion 
that since “Connecticut is de jure (we wish we could say de facto) as much 
subject to the government of the crown of England as London or 
Oxford,” then “Governors sent by the king ought to be obeyed, in 
subordination to the king: but governors not sent by the king, ought not 
to be obeyed, but resisted; and this, if we mistake not, is our case.”° 
Despite his attention to a listing of political principles in his preface, 
then, Bulkeley did not indulge himself in any extended theoretical 
discussion of these “sentiments.” His purpose was very evident to him: 
these principles indicated his basic political orthodoxy in the late 
seventeenth-century Anglo-American world. Writing for what he took 
to be the like-minded; i.e., royal authorities, there was simply no need 
to develop the obvious beyond a summary statement that served as a 
sort of testimonial for the petitioners. The remainder of “Will and 
Doom” would serve as an exposition of what would happen when these 
principles were not honored or respected. So too, both of Bulkeley’s 


49CHS, Coll., XXIV: 50. Bulkeley referred to King Charles I and his execution in 1649 
during the English Civil War as “the horrid and hellish murder of that excellent prince”: 
“Will and Doom,” 92. He noticed James II’s “abdication” only in passing (ibid., 185), but 
Bulkeley’s characterization of the Glorious Revolution is quite illuminating. Far removed 
from the hurly-burly of English political life, and spared the possibility of second thoughts 
by a nation’s ready acceptance of the legality of their new sovereigns, the Connecticut 
loyalist could, with an easy equanimity, accept both the lawfulness of a royal abdication 
and the peaceful accession to the vacated throne of the next rightful heir, James’s daughter 
Mary and, alongside her, husband William of Orange, himself directly related to the 
English royal family. Especially given James’s hated Catholic conscience and policies, 
Bulkeley could look with evident favor on James’s seemingly voluntary relinquishment of 
his authority in favor of the Protestant “saviours.” To be sure, some Tories refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to William and Mary for reasons of their consciences, some were 
quiet, and others became Jacobites who waited for the right moment to seek the return of 
James II, and later his son James, to the English throne. Whether or not Bulkeley paid 
much particular attention to what was dubbed “divine providential right,” he showed no 
ill-ease with his own and his fellows’ acceptance of William and Mary as expressions of 
God’s “great mercy to his people.” For a discussion of Anglican difficulties associated with 
the accession of William and Mary, see Gerald M. Straka, Anglican Reaction to the Revolution 
of 1688 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1962). For the special case of William Sherlock, a popular 
Anglican cleric who took the oath of allegiance to the new monarchs, thereby unleashing 
upon himself the latent Tory hostility toward accommodation with the new order, see 
ibid. 

Whatever Bulkeley knew of these controversies, he was silent about them, apparently 
secure in his own understanding of the situation of William and Mary as both de facto and 
de jure monarchs. His own principles allowed for a “refusal” to follow the unlawful 
directions of a lawful sovereign. If such principles led—providentially?—to an abdication 

. 80 be it. Besides Bulkeley was aware of the English dictum that kings in fact were 
“immortal”: “The King is a Royall Body politick which hath Succession whereby the crown 
passeth not onely to heires by Blood, but to Successours also; in which respect it is said, 
That in Judgement of Law, The King never dyes. There is allwaies a King”: People’s Right, 
68. See below for a discussion of Bulkeley’s rather straight-forward, barebones royalism. 

“Will and Doom,” 96, 95. Bulkeley was ever clear as to where the roots of Connecticut's 
inhabitants were to be found: “The realm of England is the mother that bare us: we are a 
swarm out of that hive” (96-97). 
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printed pamphlets included their own even more brief statements of 
“sentiments” concerning political reality. In these two instances, how- 
ever, writing for what he suggested ought to be the like-minded, 
Bulkeley was much more specific as to just where these principles were 
to be found. 

For example, in The People’s Right to Election, Bulkeley, appealing to his 
readers’ religious beliefs and the Protestant traditions of New England, 
reminded them that “we professe to believe (rejecting humane Tradi- 
tions) That the word of God is the onely and sufficient Rule of Faith and 
Manners.” Among the Biblical citations he offered in support of his 
position was the traditional Matthew 22, 21 (‘““Give unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s”’) and the 
more complete 1 Peter 2, 13-15, which specified that as Christians we 
ought to: “submit ourselves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s 
sake, whether it be the King as supreame, or unto Governours as unto 
those that are sent by him for the punishment of evil doers and the 
praise of them that do well, for so is the will of God, that with well 
doing, we may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” Further, he 
counselled his neighbors, “to Keep the King’s Commandment, and that 
in regard to the Oath of God” (Ecclesiastes 8, 2.) and “to be subject to 
Principalities and powers (because they are of God) and to obey 
Magistrates” (Titus 3, 1). 

Bulkeley’s other published work, Some Seasonable Considerations, dealt 
at length with the colony’s refusal to place its militia under the royal 
governors of first Massachusetts, and then New York (see below). 
Fundamental to his argument against such behavior was the location of 
“good and sound Principles” for the Englishmen of Connecticut to 
follow in order “to keep a good Conscience.” There were two places 
where such principles could be found: 


Innocent nature and the Scripture are the only Magaziens of good Principles: 
Innocent Nature we cannot now boast of; but (though we may make a good use 
of the Reliques of the Light of Nature, and indeed better than we do, yet) we 
must now go to the Scriptures, and be beholding to them for sound Principles: 
There we shall find the best Ethicks, and (in my Opinion) the best Politicks too, 
far better sure, than either Morellius or Matchiavell can teach. 


As in The People’s Right to Election, Bulkeley, like most Englishmen, 
returned to Scripture for his first principles of behavior, political or 
otherwise. Among a number of citations counselling obedience to kings 
and lawful authority, one finds, again, 1 Peter 2, 13-15 and Matthew 22, 
21, as well as the well-worn royalist talisman, Romans 13, 1, 2, 5: 


Let every Soul be subject to the higher Powers, for there is no Power but of God, 
etc. whosoever therefore resists the Power, resists the Ordinance of God, and 


>1People’s Right, 70, 71. 
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they that resist receive to themselves Damnation. Wherefore you must needs be 
subject, not only for Wrath, but also for Conscience sake. 


Further, according to Bulkeley, true religion included both tables of the 
law, i.e., all Ten Commandments, those that pertained directly to man’s 
relationship with God and those that touched upon man in society. 
Thus, one rendered to God but also to Caesar; one feared God and 
honored the king. Indeed, to obey the king was to practice piety; 
rebellion against the king was akin to witchcraft. Moreover, he re- 
minded his readers, Christ had not abolished the moral law: obedience to 
parents and princes had continued to be preached in the Gospel.** 

To sum up, then, Gershom Bulkeley’s basic principles or “sentiments” 
regarding political society and political obligation were, not surpris- 
ingly, founded upon Scripture: all authority came from God; monarchy 
was not the only form of government, but it was the (natural) form, 
mentioned specifically in the Bible; one must submit to civil authority, 
since that authority came from God; resistance to such authority was 
rebellion against God except in the case of unlawful commands.”° 

ἵν 

Several comments about Gershom Bulkeley’s political principles are in 
order. Living in an age when it was not yet necessary to distinguish so 
clearly between faith and reason, or to accept willingly the possible 
distance between one’s sense of a universal, fundamental morality and 
prescription, Bulkeley could combine the two elements in each set with 
an ease which today would appear rather suspect to some. To the point, 
like the majority of his contemporaries, Bulkeley, the “liberal” cleric, the 
man comfortable with early modern science, the hard-headed dispenser 
of chemical drugs to his colonial patients, felt no uneasiness at citing 
Scripture in order first to locate, and then to legitimize, his principles 
concerning civil government and political behavior. After all, most 
Englishmen would have agreed in the seventeenth century that Scrip- 
ture was demonstrably the primary source for these principles, or 
“sentiments.” 

A second point concerns Bulkeley’s position in a larger world than 
Connecticut or New England, the world of seventeenth-century English 
royalism, or later Toryism. The results here are rather surprising, 


especially given the usual depiction of Bulkeley as, variously, an 
eccentric, a gadfly, a malcontent, or worse. In turn, the royalist Bulkeley 


°2Some Seasonable Considerations for the Good People of Connecticut (New York, 1694), 11-20. 
Hereafter cited as Seasonable Considerations. Jean-Baptiste Morely was a sixteenth-century 
French Huguenot who had argued for real ecclesiastical authority to be exercised by the 
members of each congregation; he was somewhat inaccurately referred to as a “democrat.” 
Hall, Faithful Shepherd, 13. Niccolo Machiavelli's (1469-1527) name, of course, was 
infamous to Puritans, and synonymous with unethical and godless politics. 

*°Although he does not offer the citation specifically, one can be sure that Bulkeley was 
aware of Acts 5, 29: “We must obey God rather than men.” 
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was indeed something of an oddity in Connecticut, an exception in New 
England, and yet withal a mainstream English royalist in the larger 
Anglo-American world. The problem, of course, and a perplexity 
recognized by Bulkeley himself, was that the colonial rivulet, con- 
sciously or not, was flowing along within different, and rather more 
suspect, banks in the New World. Little did he know that actually the 
stream of Western civilization was in the process of a momentous 
diversion, or development, in the Old World, too, in large measure due 
to the new science in which he was so interested. The story of 
Gershom Bulkeley is dotted with ironies and is so much the tale of a 
thoughtful man of tradition living in a time of an erosion of that 
tradition. While most of his Anglo-American fellows would conform to 
the newer political and social realities, especially an ever-increasing 
individualism in both settings, Bulkeley would not. Fortified by his 
ready acceptance of the given, and ultimately isolated both geographi- 
cally and ideologically, Bulkeley would, in the name of order, wage 
verbal and, as he saw it, holy war on the shadow of the emerging future. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, practically all thoughtful, 
and otherwise, Englishmen could be described as royalists.°* That is, 
Englishmen generally agreed that authority did emanate directly from 
God; monarchy was the best form of government; holding power in 
some way from God, the English king was the supreme head of the 
English state and the governor of the church; and to resist the monarch 
was therefore to resist God. Certain odd types, such as Puritan and 
Catholic stalwarts, did dispute one or more of these beliefs, but the 
majority of Englishmen would have fallen into line behind the consid- 
ered, and similar, dictums of Gershom Bulkeley. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, notions of popular sovereignty and a government 
by king-in-parliament had gained much respectability; and this, com- 
bined with their apparent practice, had accustomed Englishmen to life 
in a brave new political world, albeit a world cluttered with much of the 
ceremonial paraphernalia and mental and emotional habits of the past. 
It was not so much that royalists (Tories) knew themselves to be an 
endangered species but rather that they had exchanged places with their 
adversaries, the new (Whig) establishment. Tories would now more and 
more be in opposition, even while in power, more and more the 
transgressors instead of the defenders of the status quo. 

It would be marvelous, and quite convenient, if Bulkeley’s library had 
been stocked with royalist tracts or if his own writings had cited the 


°*Among the considerations of early modern royalism, see especially James W. Daly, 
“The Origins and Shaping of English Royalist Thought,” Canadian Historical Association, 
Historical Papers (1974), 15-35; and “John Bramhall and the Theoretical Problems of Royalist 
Moderation,” Journal of British Studies, ΧΙ (1971), 26-44; Straka, Anglican Reaction; J. W. 
Allen, English Political Thought, 1603-1644 (Hamden, Connecticut, 1967 [1938]), especially 
part III; Perez Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution (London, 
1954), especially chapter XIV. 
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efforts of such articulate royalists as Dudley Digges, Henry Ferne, John 
Bramhall, Robert Sheringham, John Nalson, and George Hickes, to 
name only a few of the more prominent members of this assemblage. 
The inventoried library is innocent of such authors; the Bulkeley corpus 
indicates no explicit acquaintance with the various published apologists 
for early modern English royalism. Yet, there is a resemblance largely 
due to a common acceptance by royalist authors and Bulkeley of 
scriptural testimony in support of obedience to constituted authority, 
authority which was ordinarily monarchical. 

Reacting to the pressure of events in the early 1640s (the beginnings 
of the Civil War), the late 1650s and the early 1660s (the Restoration), the 
late 1670s (the exclusion crisis), or the late 1680s (the Glorious Revolu- 
tion), royalist authors spoke to different immediate concerns. But 
whether vindicating royal authority, the legitimacy of monarchy or 
hereditary succession, etc., they sought essentially to offer systematic 
arguments in order to demonstrate the authenticity, and actually the 
reasonableness, of the English monarchy. Mostly, these demonstrations 
were long on exhortation to due submission, obedience, and non- 
resistance to the king, and short on any extended theory.” The usual 
primary source for this method of governance, and the principal 
authority for its practice and continuance, was Scripture. As in the 
efforts of Gershom Bulkeley, the perennial supporting texts discussed 
by English royalists were Romans 13, 1-7; 1 Peter 2, 13-17; and Matthew 
22, 21, among others.°° Since most of their opponents used the very 
same sources, at least early in the century, English royalist authors spent 
much energy instructing their adversaries in the proper hermeneutics in 
order that they too might understand and therefore respond rightly to 
the various passages, a task Gershom Bulkeley did not appear to find 
necessary in Connecticut, perhaps because his adversaries did not 
appeal directly to Scripture in order to justify their activities. Again, his 
was the self-appointed role of a royalist Jeremiah, gently but persistently 
recalling his neighbors to their appointed duty. 

The similarities between the disposition of Gershom Bulkeley and 
representative English royalists are striking. For example, much is made 
in royalist writing of the divine authorship of civil government.”” While 


Daly, “Origins,” 30-31; Allen, English Political Thought, 482ff. 

See, for example, [Dudley Digges], The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects Taking up Armes 
Against Their Soveraigne, in what case soever (1643), 24ff.; Gryffith Williams, Jura Majestatis, 
the Rights of Kings Both in Church and State: 1. Granted by God. 2. Violated by the Rebels. 3. 
Vindicated by the Truth. and, the Wickednesses of the Faction of this Pretended Parliament at 
Westminster (Oxford, 1644), chap. I; James Usher, The Power Communicated by God to the 
Prince, and the Obedience Required of the Subject (London, 1661), 1ff.; William Falkner, 
Christian Loyalty: or, a Discourse, Wherein is Asserted that just Royal Authority and Eminency, 
which in this Church and Realm of England, 1s yielded to the King. Especially concerning 
Supremacy in Causes Ecclesiastical. Together with the Disclaiming all Foreign Jurisdiction; and the 
Unlawfulness of Subjects Taking Arms against the King (London, 1679), chap. 4. 

°’See Digges, Unlawfulnesse of Subjects, 60ff.; Usher, Power Communicated, 13; Falkner, 
Christian Loyalty, 113; George Hickes, A Discourse of the Soveraign Power, in a Sermon 
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other types of government, specifically democracy and aristocracy, were 
considered possible, monarchy, initiated after all by God, was judged to 
be the best form of government.*® Bulkeley demonstrated no explicit 
knowledge of the patriarchal theory of the state which argued that when 
God had established Adam as the head of the family, He had thus 
created monarchy, the natural form of government.” Yet Bulkeley’s 
deafening silence as to any contract or covenant basis for the civil state, 
a staple in Puritan political thought as well as in the influential writings 
of such contemporaries as Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, and a variety of 
republican (and even some royalist) authors from the mid-seventeenth 
century in England, seems to indicate clearly his probable preference for 
that traditional basis for the naturalness of monarchy. While some 
royalist authors such as Dudley Digges were willing to accept the people 
as possible intermediaries for the transference of authority from God to 
the monarch, all of them were unwilling to acknowledge any depen- 
dence of monarchy’s legitimacy upon the people’s will, a belief recog- 
nized by all royalists as an invitation to the periodic and unwelcome 
chaos of rebellion.© Royalist authors did not limit themselves to 
arguments drawn from Scripture in order to reach these conclusions. 
Historical evidence, classical as well as English; statutes; and the expert 
testimony of contemporary and near-contemporary writers, for exam- 
ple, were readily offered as witnesses to the truth of these and similar 
statements. Bulkeley must have had an awareness of at least some of 
these sources.®' Nevertheless, the principal link between the royalist 
writers and Bulkeley, and the major reason for their likeness of 
expression, was their shared fundamental source, Scripture. One fur- 
ther significant link existed between these English royalists and their 
soul-mate in Connecticut, however—English law, a distinct and impor- 
tant limitation upon an unwanted absolutist monarchy. 


Preached at St. Mary LeBow, Nov. 28, 1682. Before the Artillery Company of London (London, 
1682), 1ff. Here, as elsewhere, I do not intend to suggest that Bulkeley, or English 
royalists, were completely distinct from other English or New England Protestants. No 
matter the common heritage, though, Bulkeley and his royalist fellows drew very different 
conclusions from the same or similar sources as the century progressed. In the next 
century, Jonathan Mayhew of Massachusetts, who counselled active resistance to a bad 
king, would be considered the rightful heir of seventeenth-century New England political 
thought, not such a one as the Tory Jonathan Boucher of Maryland. 

*Digges, Unlawfulnesse of Subjects, 17ff.; Williams, Jura Majestatis, 20-21. 

°°See Gordon J. Schochet, Patriarchalism in Political Thought: the Authoritarian Family and 
Political Speculation and Attitudes Especially in Seventeenth-Century England (New York, 1975). 

“Allen, English Political Thought, 500-501; [Sir John Spelman], A View of a Printed Book 
Intituled Observations upon His Majesties Late Answers and Expresses (Oxford, 1642), 7-16; 
Usher, Power Communicated, preface by Bishop Robert Sanderson; Hickes, Discourse of 
Soveraign Power, 19-22; Sir George Mackenzie, Jus Regium: or, the Just and Solid Foundations 
of Monarchy in General; and More Especially of the Monarchy of Scotland: Maintain’d against 
Buchanan, Naphtali, Dolman, Milton, etc. (London, 1684), 4. 

“Daly, “Origins,” 25-29. A prime example of a well-known Protestant source which 
stressed submission to authority and the people’s non-resistance to rulers was chapter XX 
in Book IV (“On Civil Government”) of John Calvin's Institutes of the Christian Religion. 
Bulkeley owned a copy of this standard work. 
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The English common law was not considered to be something utterly 
unconnected with the monarchy in early seventeenth-century England. 
Quite the contrary. In a real sense, the common law was described as a 
direct product or result of the exercise of centralizing kingship in English 
history, both an expression of and a limitation upon the royal will.® 
While some theorists would come to discern a manifest divergence and 
a ready antagonism between kingly authority (or at least its abuse) and 
the law, royalists saw rather a close alliance in which the king willingly 
acceded to the law.® It was a reality which he agreed to abide by and to 
honor—a self-limitation by grace.“ Just so, according to Gershom 
Bulkeley. The king was, by choice, and naturally, limited by law, God's 
law and the law of nature, both of which could be found in the English 
common law. With his legal consciousness raised during the Dominion 
interlude, Bulkeley proceeded to delineate a precise series of inclusive 
connections between monarchical authority, the common law, and the 
well-being of their majesties’ subjects in Connecticut. The colonial had 
come by 1692 to see that it was all of a piece, and his fellows ought not 
to allow the garment to be violated or disaster would be sure to follow. 

Finally, though, what about disaster? Specifically, what if a properly 
constituted monarch was insane? An idiot? A tyrant? In historical legend 
and in the estimation of his political adversaries, the royalist would here 
throw his hands up and accept his fate, trusting in God’s mercy 
however long it might take to appear. A good example of such a 
conjunction of monarchy by divine right, passive obedience, and 
non-resistance occurs in a sermon given by George Hickes in 1682: 


. . . he [God] hath confirmed the rights of Sovereignty, and Imperial laws of 
every sovereign government, which makes it capital to resist the Sovereign; and 
it is by these Laws, which I may call the first Table of every government, and by 
the Gospel, which confirms them, that passive obedience, or non-resistence 
becomes the double duty of Christian subjects, who cannot take up the Sword 
against their Sovereign without resisting God, whose Minister he is, and 
making themselves justly liable to the stroak of that Sword, which God hath put 
in his hand.® 


Almost as one, royalist authors emphasized non-resistance and coun- 
selled their readers, in the case of a bad king, to seek change only 
through prayer and petition and a trusting acceptance of the fact that the 


©Daly, “Origins,” 16-17. 

“Digges, Unlawfulnesse of Subjects, 76-77; John Nalson, The Common Interest of King and 
People: Shewing the Original, Antiquity and Excellency of Monarchy, Compared with Aristocracy 
and Democracy, and Particularly of Our English Monarchy: and That Absolute Papal and 
Presbyterian Popular Supremacy Are Utterly Inconsistent with Prerogative, Property and Liberty 
(London, 1678), 116ff.; [Hickes], The Harmony of Divinity and Law, in a Discourse about Not 
Resisting of Soveraign Princes (London, 1684), 29-33. 

“Robert Sheringham, The Kings Supremacy Asserted. or A Remonstrance of the Kings Right 
Against the Pretended Parliament (Little Brittain, 1660), 80-106; Usher, Power Communt- 
cated, 49. 

*Hickes, Discourse of Soveraign Power, 26-27. 
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king would have to answer (only) to God.® What most of them 
opposed, though, was forcible resistance, not some other form of 
non-forcible resistance. According to Gryffith Williams, for example, if a 
king forbade one to do what God commanded, or commanded one to do 
what God forbade, then “We have often answered, that in such a case, 
it is better to obey God than man; for it is sometimes lawfull not to obey, 
but it is never lawfull to resist.” Or, as Sir John Spelman phrased it: 


We deny not, but that authority may commaund things, that by no meanes at all 
ought to be done, and that then we must not doe them: but those things are 
such as are manifestly contrary to the expresse word of God, and principles of 
Religion. And even in them we are only simply to refuse the doing of the evil 
commaunded, without any actuall resistance otherwise, and so doing, our not 
obeying, is not to be counted disobedience; because it being necessary obedi- 
ence to the expresse word of God, the primitive Soveraign of all authority: it can 
never be disobedience as to the derivative. But where authority commaunds 
nothing against the expresse word of God, and principles of Religion (as in 
things disputable it doth not) there, except the Governours that are the 
derivative be obeyed, God, the primitive is disobeyed. For he strictly 
commaunds obedience to his Vice-gerents, even in every ordinance of man.°” 


The entirely passive royalist of legend, then, needs to be scrutinized 
more closely. More accurately, the typical royalist, such as Gershom 
Bulkeley, defined non-resistance in terms of non-forcible resistance. 
Bulkeley was not in favor of an absolutist or arbitrary monarchy but he 
was in favor of an absolute monarchy which was limited only by law, 
God’s law and the English common law. Within this context, the 
“unlawful commands of lawful authority” were not to be obeyed and in 
fact could be “refused.” While he rejected outright rebellion or other 
forms of forcible resistance, Bulkeley did allow for some form of passive 
resistance to a lawful monarch who issued unlawful commands. This 
allowance was neither an open invitation to rebellion nor an advocacy of 
anarchy, but rather a plain expression of Bulkeley’s contention that 
citizens were not required to obey arbitrary, immoral orders, as was the 
present case in Connecticut. Of course as far as he was concerned, these 
wicked, unlawful ordinances were being pressed by an unlawful, not a 
lawful, authority in Connecticut. And, while he climbed no barricades 
himself, and while fewer still would have followed his lead, Bulkeley 
did countenance forcible resistance in such instances: 


Unlawful authority, or authority usurped without right, may be resisted: for we 
may resist the devil. Governors sent by the king ought to be obeyed, in 


(Sir John Spelman], Certain Considerations upon the Duties Both of Prince and People 
(Oxford, 1642), 10ff.; Digges, Unlawfulnesse of Subjects, 76-77; [Peter Heylyn], The Rebells 
Catechisme. Composed in an Easy and familiar way; To let them see, The Hainousnesse of their 
Offence, the weaknesse of their strongest Subterfuges; and to recall them to their duties, both to God 
and Man (1643), 17-18; Williams, Jura Majestatis, 185ff.; Usher, Power Communicated, 144ff., 
176; Falkner, Christian Loyalty, 375-388. 

Williams, Jura Majestatis, 185; [Spelman], Certain Considerations, 17. 
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subordination to the king: but governors not sent by the king, but usurping 
upon the king, ought not to be obeyed, but resisted; and this, if we mistake not, 
is Our case. 


Ever the royalist, and aware of the currently limited attractiveness of his 
position outside his own immediate neighborhood, Bulkeley chose to 
petition William and Mary, one of several paths of non-forcible resis- 
tance, rather than to resort to violence to advance his cause: 


We are quite weary and sick of Will and Doom, and can bear it no longer, but 
must either betake ourselves to their majesties for their protection and govern- 
ment, or we must submit ourselves and posterity to become the hereditary 
servants of servants and scorn of fools, or we must take up arms, or lastly, quit 
the dominion. We choose the first course. There is that balm in Gilead that will 
soon heal us if it be applied, else never. 


Two years later, in Some Seasonable Considerations, Bulkeley went on at 
more length about the heinousness of rebellion against lawful authority, 
yet continued to conjoin it with the possibility of “refusal” of certain 
commands of lawful authority. For example, as to the first point, he now 
not only compared rebellion against the king to witchcraft, but con- 
cluded that “the true Church is no Rebellious City, nor an Enemy unto 
Kings. A godly Rebel is a Solicism, a prodigious Monster that true 
Religion never brought forth.””’ In his final argument concerning a 
Christian’s duty to obey his king, Bulkeley stressed the fact that just as 
God must be obeyed “absolutely, and without reserve,” the king, next 
to God, must be tendered obedience (note the caveat) “in subordination, 
(not in Opposition) to God.” So too must a governor lawfully sent by a 
king be obeyed, in this case Benjamin Fletcher of New York, who had, 
by royal authority, command of Connecticut’s militia. Religion could 
teach no other way unless it was false to the Gospel: “In a word, if it 
either be or do teach or tollerate Rebellion, it is certain it cannot be true; 
it is high time to renounce it and get a better.” 

Yet, as to his second point, Bulkeley continued to make the significant 
distinction between lawful authority and unlawful command: “For altho 
the unlawful Commands of lawful Authority (be they Unlawful in 
regard of the Law of God or Man) are not to be performed; yet in such 
case, our Behaviour ought to be Humble and Honourable.””* Thus, 
active resistance to lawful authority, to the king, was rebellion and 
therefore wrong. Bulkeley’s alternative if a monarch ruled unlawfully, 
the alternative embraced by most royalists, was not passive obedience, 
however, but loyal passive resistance, or as he described it here “suitable 
Non-submission” which must be “Humble and Honourable.””” Bulkeley 


“Will and Doom,” 95, 258. 
©?Seasonable Considerations, 18. 
Tbid., 18-20. 

“Ibid., 26. 

72Tbid., 25-26. 
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was not specific as to the exact form that such passive resistance would 
take: petition and prayer he knew firsthand; a calm and gentle non- 
compliance which might nevertheless lead to an “official” political 
and/or judicial persecution or jail? He seemed at times to understand his 
situation in these terms. In his writings, Bulkeley did maintain his 
consistent fidelity both to royal authority and royal prerogative, and to 
fundamental law. At least in those writings, Gershom Bulkeley never 
confronted the uncomfortable possibility that tension might develop 
between these two poles of his political affections so severe and 
irreconcilable that a reasonable and humble man would be forced to 
choose one over the other. It is not certain what Gershom Bulkeley’s 
choice would have been in such a circumstance. 


As far as his principles or “sentiments concerning civil government” 
are concerned, Gershom Bulkeley had planted his feet firmly in an 
inherited mental world whose public inhabitants were progressively 
becoming fewer and fewer. Traditional English royalists did not know, 
of course, that they were gradually assuming the role of historical losers 
as Western civilization entered the eighteenth century; indeed the jury, 
even in England, seemed still to be out.” Even if Bulkeley had 
understood the apparent hopelessness of his ideological position, how- 
ever, it is not obvious at all that he would have trimmed the sails of his 
own small bark. Writing a few years later, in a different but related 
context, Gershom Bulkeley suggested strongly that occasional storms 
and momentary setbacks, and personal reputation, were as nothing 
compared to the truth: 


I wish we were all of Christs & Pauls mind, that we came into the world to beare 
witnes to the truth, & so would say, that we would do nothing against it, but for 
it. If we loved the truth as we should, our Reputation, or the diminution of it, 
would be very little things to us, & we should be willing (with John) to decrease, 
so that they might increase. The truth is more worth, than the best of man. If 
theire way be the way of truth, why do they not prove it substantially? That is 
the best way to repaire & secure theire owne honor. But as for great words, the 
empty talke of great men, & great eyes (like the gate of a Temple, & such like,) 
tis past time of the day to rest upon them now: men that make it theire busines 
to inquire into things cannot, may not be so satisfyed, but will do what they can 
to see with theire owne eyes. The Idolising of men, calling of men on earth 
Masters, i.e. the pinning our faith upon other mens sleeve, beleiving this or that 
to be true or good & right because such & such men have said it, is & hath been 
one of the sins of N.E. Yea the taking truth itselfe upon trust, is a large step 
toward Popery. And what Profit is there in such a faith? Let us study Truth, 
Holines & Peace: these will set us all at one.”* 


See Straka, Anglican Reaction, especially chap. 10. 

”4Bulkeley to [Benjamin Davis], March 25, 1701, Jeffries Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, V: 20. The context for this paean to truth was a pamphlet war then underway in 
Boston involving Increase and Cotton Mather and several of their detractors. See Miller, 
New England Mind, chap. XV. 
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Thus, as he saw it, the tough-minded Gershom Bulkeley was seeking 
consistently to serve the truth, whether in 1689 or 1694 or 1701. Founded 
upon God’s word in Scripture and the perennial and time-honored 
Western understanding of human nature and human destiny, the truths 
to which Bulkeley dutifully bound himself have continued to be of 
significance in the contemporary West. But his further, connected 
truth—“Monarchy is the best form or kind of civil government’ —has 
suffered a very different kind of fate, and along with it his own apparent 
relevance and reputation. Fora moment, though, Gershom Bulkeley did 
present the unusual spectacle of a colonial who seemed to look at his 
colony through lenses which would ordinarily be crafted in England, 
rather than in Hartford or Concord. What he saw, to his dismay, and 
reported, is presented most vividly in “Will and Doom.” 


ν 


“Will and Doom” is ἃ much more vitriolic and wide-ranging piece than 
either of Bulkeley’s more moderate, published pamphlets, both of which 
appeared in response to very specific circumstances. In his own vindi- 
cation of the loyal, suffering subjects of William and Mary in Connect- 
icut in “Will and Doom,” Bulkeley was harsh and caustic in his untiring 
denunciation of the democrats and levellers, as he described them, who 
governed the colony as though it was an independent state. These 
anti-monarchists were not only disobedient and disloyal to the crown, 
but they had actually abolished the legitimate exercise of the common 
law in part of their majesties’ dominions. 

The history of the colony offered by Bulkeley in “Will and Doom” has 
a specific and ever-present theme: the perennially independent attitude 
of Connecticut. This attitude dated from the very beginning, according 
to Bulkeley, when for close to thirty years the colony had not had a legal 
charter. “Sagacious independency” was not at all deterred by this 
difficulty: “they, by their innate authority, incorporate themselves.””° 
During the English Civil War, Connecticut affected “an Oliverian 
republicanism,” a very anti-monarchical spirit was obvious in the 
colony, and English law was hidden.” Bulkeley was sure of the 
unhappy consequence of this circumstance: 


Here was a strong foundation laid for slavery: it was now no hard matter to get 
away that key of knowledge, the law of England, and with the law all their true 
liberties, from the poor people, and to make a property of them. And hence an 
Egyptian darkness covers us: men will talk of English liberties, etc., but know 
not what they be.” 


“Will and Doom,” 100. 

Tbid., 131, 91. 

7"Ibid., 131. Bulkeley considered slavery as “contrary to nature” and “a very uneasy 
thing.” His own unease did not extend to the abolition of black slavery, however: “to be 
a servant of servants is the heavy curse of Cham” (96). He did himself own at least one 
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Bulkeley attributed the easy enslavement of “a free people” to a 
preoccupation with taming “a wilderness inhabited by barbarous sav- 
ages”; the too easy acceptance of the efficacy of Connecticut’s reforming 
errand; and a “reverent esteem” for the early leaders.” 

When Connecticut’s freemen did obtain a corporation charter from 
Charles II in 1662, English law was not their standard, as it ought to 
have been. Indeed, Bulkeley now claimed that he would have welcomed 
a royal government in the early 1660s and accounted it as the best 
situation for Connecticut since all in all “the old democratical leaven had 
so seasoned the lump that it would not be so easily purged out, nor is 
yet.””” By the mid-1680s, Connecticut’s various irregular and anti- 
English practices in such areas as law and the oath of allegiance were so 
well known that quo warranto proceedings were initiated against the 
corporation charter.®° Rather than contest the action, Bulkeley wrote, 
the government of Connecticut had submitted to the king and requested 
annexation to Massachusetts rather than to New York. In the autumn of 
1687, the king’s representative, Sir Edmund Andros, was welcomed in 
Connecticut by the corporation authorities. Upon their free and 
unforced submission, Andros established courts and appointed judges 
in Connecticut. And for over a year, Connecticut remained peacefully a 
part of the Dominion of New England. Reiterating one of his major 
contentions, Bulkeley emphasized that the corporation of Connecticut 
had ceased legally to exist; no annual election of officers was held in 
1688 as prescribed by the old charter.®* But the overall change, according 
to Gershom Bulkeley, was decidedly for the better: 


... from an inferior to a superior and more sufficient government: from a 
particular corporation government, which is the mere effect of prerogative, and 
the king may grant or deny as he please, to the king’s own general government 
established by the law, to which every subject hath a legal right and may 
therefore expect, but cannot, without rebellion, refuse, and whereby they were 
restored to the liberties and protection of their majesties laws, of which we had 
before been deprived. 


“servant,” Hannah, whom he bequeathed to his daughter Dorothy, with the admonition 
that she be treated well and helped to develop in religion since “she hath a soul to save as 
well as wee, and is a Christian”: Chapman, Bulkeley Family, 85. 

“Will and Doom,” 130-131. 

Tbid., 101. 

“The colony’s shortcomings were rooted out and made plain by the irrepressible 
Edward Randolph in 1685. The “Articles of Misdemeanor” included in part charges that 
executions for capital crimes were limited to offenses against Connecticut law or God’s 
law, not English law; an individual’s house and land could be sold only with the 
permission of his town; fines were imposed on the inhabitants and then used for public 
purposes; the oath of supremacy and allegiance was not administered in the colony; and 
Anglicans were not allowed to practice their faith freely in Connecticut. Randolph’s final 
article, unlike those preceding it, did not make any specific citation to the Connecticut 
Code of 1672. Rather, he noted briefly, and with no specifics, that “gentlemen of known 
loyalty” were kept out of the colony’s government: CR, III: 347-349. 

81/Will and Doom,” 131-143. For obvious reasons, Bulkeley emphasized the colony’s 
willing submission to Andros. See also 148-150. 
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Instead of a corporation acting beyond its own charter abilities, the royal 
government of Connecticut had acted for and upon all Englishmen in 
the colony, in a legal way, “and that year and a half was the best time 
that Connecticut had seen for many years.”*7 

In the spring of 1689, however, the royal government of the colony 
was usurped by a small group of malcontents who intended “to erect a 
democratical empire, of and for themselves.”* By means of a dishonest 
manipulation of a minority of the former corporation’s freemen, 
Bulkeley explained, the old charter had been resumed and the officials 
of the final charter government, that elected in May 1687, had taken 
their places as the current, presumed government of Connecticut.” As 
to the pretended government’s address to William and Mary in June 
1689, explaining the colony’s restoration of their old charter, Bulkeley 
was emphatic in his denial of most of the document’s contents: there 
was still a government in Connecticut—the king’s government freely 
submitted to by the inhabitants of Connecticut; there was no danger 
from the French or Indians (These are but bugbear stories”) necessi- 
tating a change of government; in any case, a majority of Connecticut's 
freemen had not agreed to the change; any claim that the corporation 
had not freely submitted in law was absurd—the submission had 
voluntarily taken place; and any effort to liken the Connecticut corpo- 
ration’s situation to that of the corporation of the city of London was 
extraordinary as the latter did not exclude the authority of the king, or 
tax non-freemen without their consent, both activities engaged in as a 
matter of course by the colonial corporation.” In sum, Bulkeley, as he 
had three years before, denied the ability of a corporation to resurrect its 
legal existence after acquiescing to its own legal demise.* 

And finally, during the three and one-half years that Bulkeley referred 
to as Connecticut's “interregnum,” the usurped government, “these 
omnipotent democraticks,” had gone on their way, still illegally taxing 
Englishmen without their consent, and jailing those who refused to pay; 
renouncing royal courts and English law; supporting the New York 
rebel, Jacob Leisler; running up colony debts in ill-begotten imperial 
affairs; refusing to take new oaths of allegiance and supremacy, as 
directed by Parliament; and encouraging strife and envy and 
contention.®*” As Bulkeley sneered, “If ever there was or can be a 


Thid., 152. 

®“Ibid., 152-160. 

®Tbid., 163-178. 

*Tbid., 179-189. Bulkeley did notice that the action of the quo warranto against the 
Connecticut charter had never been brought to a conclusion in a court of law. His basic, 
oft-repeated retort was that even aside from the events of October-November 1687, no 
annual corporation election had taken place in 1688. Thus, “they discontinued and 
extinguished their government and let it die, without either judgment against or surrender 
of their charter” (184). 

*Ibid., 199-237. Bulkeley characterized the overall situation rather graphically when he 
declared that “A democracy within a monarchy is an intestine enemy” (199). He missed his 
mark badly, though, when he indicated Connecticut had little or no business supporting 
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Turkish, French, arbitrary and tyrannical government in Connecticut, it 
is so now.” 

Bulkeley’s resolute interest in Connecticut’s legal system was prob- 
ably affected to some degree by an abiding pique at his expulsion as a 
Hartford County justice of the peace, 1687-1689. Even more, his concern 
stemmed from strong convictions about the proper powers and abilities 
of an English corporation. Such convictions demonstrate his lack of 
imagination regarding and sympathy with the traditional and popular 
realities of the Connecticut experience. In his discussion of a corpora- 
tion’s subordinate status, Bulkeley noted that their courts were inferior 
to English courts and that “their laws [were] not laws properly so called, 
or parcel of the laws of England, but only bye-laws, i.e. the local, private 
and particular orders of a corporation.”®’ Corporation laws could be 
enacted, then, but these by-laws could not “clash with the laws of the 
land, diminish the king’s prerogative, nor infringe the general liberty 
and right of the subject.” Such laws could make the law of the land, 
English law, more easily understood or could apply the law of the land 
in cases of special interest to the corporation. This, according to 
Bulkeley, was the intended meaning of the general clause usually found 
in colonial charters allowing “for the making of all manner of wholesome 
and reasonable laws.”” Yet, what had the corporation of Connecticut 
done? What was the corporation doing? he asked rhetorically. Bulkeley’s 
answer was a detailed account of the colony’s legal system. 

Actually, he averred, the corporation had established its own legal 
system, complete with a four-tiered arrangement — small causes courts, 
county courts, court of assistants, general court—that often featured the 
same men as judges at each level. In cases regarding the corporation, 
corporation officers were the judges. The law employed in this system 
was law enacted by the corporation of Connecticut, “this free and 
separate empire.” Hence, there was no ordinary need for English law. 
but, if there ever was such a need, then the General Court of Connect- 
icut must officially sanction the specific English statutes”': “Verily the 


the imperial cause in North America: royal authorities thought much the contrary. 

STbid., 192. 

®"Tbid., 102-103. 

*Tbid., 118-119. According to the charter of 1662, the Governor and company of 
Connecticut were empowered, “From tyme to tyme to Make, Ordaine and Establish All 
manner of wholsome and reasonable Lawes, Statutes, Ordinances, Directions and 
Instructions, not contrary to the lawes of this Realme of England”: CR, II: 8. In actual 
practice, English authorities allowed the American colonies in the seventeenth century, 
especially the corporate and proprietary colonies, a large measure of freedom regarding 
the making of laws. This was particularly the case in areas that did not affect the trading 
relationships of the empire. Indeed, “the lawes of this Realme” were not so well organized 
that differences were so easily demonstrated. And “contrary” was a difficult term to 
define: cf. Charles McLean Andrews, “The Influence of Colonial Conditions as Illustrated 
in the Connecticut Intestacy Law,” in Flaherty, ed., Essays, especially 353-360. 

9 Will and Doom,” 103-107, 112. The question regarding the relationship of English law 
and local custom and early New England law is an interesting one. Connecticut's legal 
system and laws were very much influenced by Massachusetts forms and procedures, and 
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king and parliament have met with their match. All the law and 
authority in England cannot hang a traitor in Connecticut.””* On its own 
authority, the corporation of Connecticut also established ecclesiastical, 
criminal, and capital laws, as well as treason and felony laws; indicted 
in capital cases according to Connecticut law, not their majesties’ laws; 
and even kept all fines, many of which were higher than corporations 
were allowed to impose. Was this proper subordination?” Corporation 
laws, he repeated, were normally inferior to English law, but in 
Connecticut this was not the reality. And rather than enjoy the king’s 
laws, inhabitants of Connecticut were judged according to deficient 
laws; by jurors who determined both law and fact, yet were sworn not 
to the law but rather to act “uprightly and justly”; in courts presided 
over by corporation officers who favored the corporation, and who had 
too much discretion anyway: “in fine, we have no law but Will and 
Doom, no security of anything.”™ Insecurity of inheritance in Connect- 
icut was an especial aggravation of the Wethersfield clergyman, self- 
taught not only in medicine, but also in law. 

In several places in “Will and Doom,” Bulkeley found repugnant the 
Connecticut method for the distribution of the property of intestates.’””° 
Rather than following the principle of primogeniture, as provided in the 
English common law, Connecticut practice divided property equitably 
among all heirs with the first son usually entitled only to a double 
portion.”° Immune to any arguments that such a division was just and 
right in a community apparently intent upon preventing both land 
engrossing and the unnecessary impoverishment of younger brothers 
and sisters in a frontier environment, Bulkeley fought on. And even if 


Bulkeley could truthfully say “we are bad enough already by following their ill example” 
(249). See George Lee Haskins, Law and Authority in Early Massachusetts: a Study in Tradition 
and Design (New York, 1960); and several essays conveniently brought together in 
Flaherty, ed., Essays, especially George L. Haskins and Samuel E. Ewing, “The Spread of 
Massachusetts Law in the Seventeenth Century”; Zechariah Chafee, Jr., “Colonial Courts 
and the Common Law”; Julius Goebel, Jr., “King’s Law and Local Custom in Seventeenth 
Century New England”; Richard B. Morris, “Massachusetts and the Common Law: the 
Declaration of 1646.” 

“Will and Doom,” 107. 

*Tbid., 107-112. Bulkeley offered detailed evidence of Connecticut laws contrary to 
specific English laws regarding, among others, highway work, the imposition of customs 
duties, the encouragement of sheepraising, pleas, horses and branding, fines and 
assessments (113-117). 

*4Ibid., 114-115. Bulkeley admitted that discretion was necessary in legal matters since 
it was quite difficult to establish laws to cover every possible particular situation. The 
problem in his colony was that English law was not what one appealed to; Connecticut’s 
own law was the law of the land (118-119, 112, 121). The term “will and doom” appeared 
in a law passed at the August 29, 1689, General Court. Those who did not offer a true list 
of their persons and estates for purposes of taxation were to be rated by the town listers 
at the latters’ discretion, or “will and doome.” CR, IV: 6. 

“Will and Doom,” 117, 130, 226. 

ΓΚ, I: 38-39. See also George L. Haskins, “The Beginnings of Partible Inheritance in 
the American Colonies,” and Andrews, “Connecticut Intestacy Law,” in Flaherty, ed., 
Essays, 204-244; 336-366. In 1699, the colony enacted a more comprehensive probate law 
which, in part, continued the traditional practice regarding intestacy: CR, IV: 306-311. 
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the judge called him a “Jackanapes” and kicked him out of court, 
Bulkeley was determined upon contributing his knowledge as an amicus 
curiae.”” 

In 1690, a controversy that would ultimately last until 1718 had 
erupted over the distribution of the estate of Captain William Lewis of 
Farmington.” The brothers of Philip Lewis, the eldest son, opposed the 
equitability of his double portion; Philip countered with a sustained 
attempt to obtain much more than that. Armed with an undated, 
unsigned brief for primogeniture which is clearly the work of Gershom 
Bulkeley, Lewis went to court in 1691-1692.” The argument in favor of 
primogeniture was unmistakably Bulkeley’s: “It is said by some, That 
the eldest son is not heire, Because there is not statute for it.” This was 
of no real consequence because primogeniture existed in the “Common 
Law . . . that Authority, that it hath no Controller in any part of it, but 
the High Cort of Parliament: therefore no inferior Cort can controll it.” 
To oppose the common law provision concerning the eldest son as heir, 
one “must shew (not some Act of Cort or Corperation, but) some Statute 
or Act of Parliament against it.”"°° Frequently quoting his favorite legal 
authority, Sir Edward Coke, Bulkeley proceeded to construct his case 
from English precedent.*°' His conclusion was inescapable: Connecticut 
courts could, and did, do anything with an estate once the common law 
was set aside. Hence, the rights of inheritance were null and void in the 
colony, as were “all Covenants both Reall & personall wherein a man 
binds himselfe & his heirs & dyes before performance.’”!™ Later, 
Bulkeley took care that his own real estate would be disposed of as he 
wished. Leaving nothing to chance, or judicial whim, he noted in his 
will, dated May 26, 1712: ‘As for that little real estate which I had, I have 
already, by acts executed in my own life time, disposed of it, some to 
others and the rest of it among my sons.”? 

Bulkeley was directly involved in at least one other legal proceeding 
mentioned in “Will and Doom.” In late 1691, Mercy Brown of 


°” Will and Doom,” 223. Bulkeley’s colorful depiction of these unjust desserts imposed 
upon a knowledgeable man—himself—may refer to the following incident. 

%8CA, 1st. ser., Private Controversies, IV: 143-167. 

Tbid., 165a-c. See also CR, IV: 70, 78, 93. 

10°CA, 1st. ser., Private Controversies, IV: 165a. 

'Tbid., 165a-b. See also the undated “Rev. Gershom Bulkeley on Tenure of Connecticut 
Lands,” in CHS, Coll., ΧΧΙ: 340-347. Bulkeley made much use of “Coke on Littleton” as 
the first volume of Edward Coke’s Institutes of the Laws of England, 4 vols. (1628-1644) was 
known. Coke (1552-1634) was a noted jurist and politician. He was considered the first 
authority on the English common law and a firm opponent of royal absolutism. Gershom 
Bulkeley was obviously influenced by Coke; his estate inventory included “Coke of 
Littleton” with a value of £4 and 1 shilling, and an edition of Coke’s Reports. Connecticut 
Probate Records: Gershom Bulkeley, 1713. 

102CA, 1st. ser., Private Controversies, IV: 165c. 

*°Chapman, Bulkeley Family, 82. In June 1700, the ever-curious Bulkeley asked a 
correspondent for a copy of Massachusetts’s “new law .. . for the settling of intestates 
estates.” Gershom Bulkeley to [Benjamin Davis], June 24, 1700, Jeffries Papers, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, V: 19. 
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Wallingford in New Haven County had murdered one of her sons with 
an ax. Known to be “a poor craz’d, distracted woman,” Brown was tried 
in Hartford before a jury composed of men from Hartford County. 
Despite her recognized condition, the jury was directed by the judge to 
find her guilty unless proof was forthcoming that she was of diminished 
capacity (“non compos mentis”) at the time of the crime. Unable to reach an 
agreement on a verdict, the jury was allowed to seek advice.'°* Some 
jurors asked Bulkeley for his advice. More than willing to share his 
knowledge, Bulkeley manfully, but explicitly, set aside the question of 
the present government's validity and then proceeded to deny that a 
corporation court had jurisdiction in matters of life and limb anyway: “In 
a word the life & members of the subject belong to the King, they are his 
speciall care & trust; & those dealt about then had need to see that they 
have good warrant & Authority for it from theire Majesty.”*° 

Bulkeley admitted that he could not offer an opinion about the legal 
nature of the indictment itself, but he was unequivocal about the fact 
that the trial ought to have taken place in New Haven County, with the 
jurors selected from Wallingford. As to her mental condition, since she 
was known to be distracted, proof must be offered instead that she was 
lucid when the crime was committed. Bulkeley counselled a deferral of 
the entire case until the questions surrounding Connecticut’s govern- 
ment were settled by King William and Queen Mary.’ The jury was 
finally harassed into returning a guilty verdict, according to Connecticut 
law, not English law, as Bulkeley pointed out in “Will and Doom.” 
Ultimately, Mercy Brown was not executed, but committed to custody 
because of her mental state. Ὁ 

Although Bulkeley’s legal expertise was apparently not requested in 
the midst of Connecticut’s own witchcraft episode in 1692, he does 
mention in “Will and Doom” the guilty verdict returned against a former 
servant of his, Mercy Holbridge Disborough. In the midst of his 
commentary on the legal inability of the then Connecticut authorities to 
find Disborough guilty and to condemn her to death, much less to 
reprieve her as of late 1692, Bulkeley seemed rather an enlightened 
individual. Regarding the various proofs offered to demonstrate her 
crime, he was unconvinced: “I cannot understand of anything brought 
in against her of any great weight to convict a person of witchcraft.”"8 


104-Will and Doom,” 229-233; CA, 1st. ser., Crimes and Misdemeanors, I: 165-182. 

Ibid., 182b. Interestingly enough, Bulkeley was one of four Connecticut ministers 
who replied in the affirmative to a 1672 query from the General Court whether a man 
found guilty of incest ought to be put to death. As proof, the clergymen cited several 
passages from the Old Testament, John Calvin, and a universal obligation to treat the 
crime in this way. CA, 1st. ser., Ecclesiastical Affairs, I: 39; CR, II: 184, 189. 

106CA, 1st. ser., Crimes and Misdemeanors, I: 182b. 

7-Will and Doom,” 231-233. As late as 1707, Bulkeley’s legal opinion was still being 
asked, in this instance in the case of Abigail Thomson, by Governor Fitz-John Winthrop: 
MHS, Coll., 6th ser., III: 386-387, 398-400; Record of Court of Assistants and Superior 
Court, vol. 58; 56-59 (Connecticut State Library); CR, V: 12, 28, 68. 

108“Wi}]] and Doom,” 233-235. See also John M. Taylor, The Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial 
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Indeed, a generation earlier, Bulkeley had been one of a panel of 
cautious clergymen queried in the witchcraft case of Katherine Harrison 
of Wethersfield, who, like Mercy Disborough, was acquitted.’°? Poor 
Mercy, however, continued to bring out the worst in her neighbors— 
and the vigorous best in Bulkeley. Several years after the witchcraft 
season had passed, she was apparently the subject of accusations that 
she had given birth years earlier to a bastard child while she lived with 
the Bulkeleys. Gershom Bulkeley’s indignation was manifest in the 
testimony he forwarded to his cousin Joseph in Fairfield. By turns he 
was exasperated—“I have other fish to fry, than to regard the Tattle of 
malice” —and puzzled—“I cannot but wonder at the bloody malice of 
some men, who having by a good Providence, missed theire marke of 
taking away her life by one Project, would not do it, if possible, by 
another.” The young woman, declared Bulkeley, was innocent.*”° 

Gershom Bulkeley, then, viewed Connecticut’s legal system with a 
pronounced displeasure. His own studies of the English legal system 
propelled him into a determined opposition to the legal status quo in his 
colony after the cleansing Andros moment. What appears especially to 
have driven him was his own clear sense of the inconsistency of an 
English corporation practicing a consistent, fundamental sovereignty 
even as it mouthed the accepted phrases of subordination and loyalty. 
Sovereignty in the English dominions was located not in Hartford, but 
in London. And the sinews of that sovereignty were the laws of 
England, certainly more authoritative and more beneficial to the well- 
being of Englishmen, no matter where they lived within the king’s 
dominions, than the by-laws of any English corporation. A corporation 
charter could not authorize a corporation’s general court to proceed as 
though it was the king and parliament. The undeterred and steady 
advocate of Philip Lewis, Mercy Brown, and English law must have 
suffered as he watched events unfold in the years immediately following 
the resumption of charter government in Connecticut. 

Aside from his strictures upon Connecticut's legal system in “Will and 
Doom,” Bulkeley mentioned several other specific areas in which the 
colony acted beyond its corporate capacity, including taxation and 
military affairs. Rates, or taxes, were very high in Connecticut, ac- 
cording to Bulkeley, and their assessment and collection were counter to 
usual English liberties. Each year in Connecticut every man was polled 
at £18 per head while, with a few exceptions, real and personal property 
were rated at a standard value by the General Court. Since the rich and 
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landed, those of political influence, undervalued real estate and 
overvalued personal estate, the real burden of taxes in Connecticut was 
carried by “the poorer sort of the people.” Any default in listing 
property or paying fines was the occasion for a levy by distress or even 
imprisonment. Furthermore, in Connecticut, authorities had the power 
to break into homes when attempting to collect fines or assessments, a 
power not so readily available in England. How, Bulkeley asked, could 
Englishmen be treated this way? The charter declared that all their 
majesties’ subjects in Connecticut were to have all the rights of En- 
glishmen as though born in England. And yet, the non-freemen, 
outnumbering freemen of the corporation by “five or six to one,” had 
taxes imposed on them without their consent and suffered in a variety 
of ways because of the entire taxation procedure.''’ The irony of the 
words of those who argued that Andros’s rule was arbitrary because he 
taxed Englishmen without their consent, “contrary to the liberties of 
Englishmen and free and natural subjects,” was not unappreciated by 
Bulkeley. These offended patriots were now doing the same to the 
majority of the unconsenting population in Connecticut. A reminder of 
their insensitivity, no doubt by Gershom Bulkeley, “makes their anger 
hot and sets them into a rage.”""” 

As to military affairs, the charter allowed the colony to protect itself in 
emergency situations under the direction of the governor and chief 
officers of the company. The Connecticut corporation’s interpretation of 
these words had resulted in the enactment of a series of military laws 
whereby nearly all males between the ages of 16 and 60 were forced to 
bear arms and to train together at least six times a year. Towns as well 
as the colony were obligated to maintain a supply of powder and bullets. 
According to Bulkeley, neither the charter nor the English law allowed 
for a standing militia at the beck and call of a corporation general court, 
as was the practice in Connecticut. Nor did the charter permit the 
corporation to send these troops “hither and thither, whither they 
please, out of their limits, for the assistance of others.” And after all of 
this, the colony was not protected very well anyway.'*’ Even worse, this 
Connecticut militia had figured prominently in a recent example of 
resistance and opposition to royal authority. Or, in Bulkeley’s words: 
“This cocatrice egg [disloyalty] hath been a long time hatching . . . the 
venomous bird is now breaking the shell.”?“ 

In May 1692, Sir William Phips, the new royal governor of Massachu- 
setts, and commander of all colonial military forces in New England, 
arrived in Boston. Subsequently, the Connecticut General Court had 
refused, politely, to agree to Phips’s control of their militia. It was plain 
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to Bulkeley, disappointed by three years of royal neglect of 
Connecticut’s situation, that Phips ought to be acting more forcefully in 
the affair as their majesties’ lieutenant. Phips had even been informed 
that there were loyal subjects of the king and queen in Connecticut, an 
encouragement Bulkeley, as a participant, probably knew of first-hand. 
But how extraordinary was the behavior of the corporation toward a 
representative of the crown: “Thus reigning democracy presumes to 
exalt the feet above the head.” In fact, according to a retired but 
combative Wethersfield clergyman not indisposed to reading the mail of 
others, evidence existed that the pretended authorities in Connecticut 
wished to maintain control over the colony militia for possible use 
against Connecticut's “rebels” so as to prevent the fall of their usurped 
government.” 

After his recitation of the “miseries” of Connecticut, and the abuse of 
those who were considered “disaffected and inconsiderable Tories,” 
Bulkeley’s conclusion in “Will and Doom” was direct: “What more 
remains to perfect and complete a rebellion, but only the actual taking 
up of arms against their majesties? and ‘tis well, if in the judgment of 
law it be not done already.”'® Indeed, who sat upon the throne? 
William and Mary? Or such as James Fitch and Nathaniel Standly and 
their cohorts? Given the condition of affairs in Connecticut, loyal 
subjects of the crown were offered these four choices of action: 
submission to a false authority, rebellion against that authority, exile 
from the colony, or the protection of William and Mary. If the last was 
not forthcoming and justice consequently not possible in Connecticut, 
“our next best course is, with as much good speed as we can, to get out 
of Nova Turcia and see where we may find it.”1”” 


One can only imagine the reception Bulkeley’s “Will and Doom” 
would have received in Connecticut if it had been published or if in 
some other form it had come to the attention of Connecticut’s govern- 
ment. Bulkeley’s indictment of Connecticut’s ethos and the overall 
direction of its development, as well as his harsh criticism of particular 
aspects of the polity such as its legal system, was severe. His descrip- 
tions of institutions and procedures were mostly accurate if occasionally 
overstated; his interpretation of evil intention, however, was too wide- 
ranging and all-encompassing. Often in what he described and judged 
in Connecticut as contrary to the legitimate sovereignty of the English 
monarchy and to the preeminent, fundamental claims of English law 
and English forms, he was theoretically right. Yet, Gershom Bulkeley’s 
conception of the literally correct relationship between corporate colony 
and mother country was unimaginative in its lack of an appreciation of 
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the wonderful—and ongoing —vitality of custom and experience in the 
English historical context. Working to some extent from English forms 
and precedents, half-remembered, borrowed, or _ otherwise, 
Connecticut’s transplanted Englishmen went their own peculiarly En- 
glish way. Again, to some degree their way took into account what was 
correct, but mostly it was a way fashioned through new experiences 
which engendered new and more appropriate customs. Bulkeley was 
not in sympathy with this process or its results, and hence he was out 
of step with most of his countrymen in Connecticut. Thoughtlessly or 
thoughtfully, these Englishmen owed their allegiance to a new political 
and social consensus which in its turn owed much to a modest economy 
and a consequent imperial neglect. 


IV. “WE KNOW WHO HATH PLAYED ON 
THIS STRING ALL ALONG SINCE THAT 
YEAR” 


Fletcher, a personal connection which in the early part of the 
following year would be the efficient cause for the publication of 
a pamphlet designed to lead the inhabitants of Connecticut back to their 
loyal senses. In early April 1693, Bulkeley asked Fletcher to forward a 
letter to William and Mary. In it, Bulkeley informed the monarchs of the 
continued abuse suffered by loyal subjects in Connecticut. In March, he 
reported, five men had been imprisoned without proper warrant 
(mittimus) by two constables. The five prisoners had asked Bulkeley for 
assistance since he was a justice of the peace. Bulkeley’s warrant for 
their release had not been honored. Instead, a warrant (capias) had been 
issued by the governor and council for Bulkeley’s arrest when he had 
refused to appear before them. The colony marshal had first threatened 
Bulkeley, but then had let him alone.’ But Bulkeley’s untiring devotion 
to his duty had one salutary effect when the General Court, at its May 
1693 session, ordered that civil authority was required to grant a 
mittimus in cases when non-payers of rates were to be imprisoned.” 
By the early fall of 1693, Bulkeley’s impatience with the dilatory nature 
of English administration was tempered somewhat by a new circum- 
stance with attractive possibilities. During the summer, Benjamin 
Fletcher had taken the place of the less than forceful William Phips as 
commander-in-chief of the military forces of New England. On Sep- 
tember 1, a special Connecticut General Court, acting upon an extraor- 
dinary popular referendum, had appointed Fitz-John Winthrop to serve 
as Connecticut’s agent in England. Winthrop’s principal task was to 
obtain a confirmation of the colony’s charter privileges, including the 
control of its own militia.* It may be that the action of the Court was 
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animated by the governor and council as a direct result of a letter from 
King William, dated March 3, 1692/3, as well as by Fletcher’s recent 
appointment. It would seem that the entire General Court was not 
officially aware of the document sent by the king until its session of 
October 12. The letter from their monarch directed Connecticut to aid 
New York with troops or money to fight the French whenever such 
assistance was requested by the governor of New York.* Gershom 
Bulkeley had already seen a copy of the directive by early September. 
In a letter to Fletcher in mid-September, Bulkeley remarked on the 
tantalizing situation in William’s letter: “To such as for the time being 
take care for preserving the peace and administering the laws in our 
Colony of Connecticut in our Territory and Dominion of New England 
in America.” A puzzled Bulkeley did not quite know what to make of the 
inscription. Surely, it did not mean the present government since they 
had no royal authority for their actions. Probably, though, he informed 
Fletcher, the present government would abuse the people by pretending 
the letter was really for them and was indeed a sort of confirmation of 
their actions. If in fact the letter was intended for this government, and 
a confirmation of their proceedings was in the offing, then the better 
people would have to leave Connecticut. It was well known that the 
usurpers meant to crush all who had opposed them. Further, they 
would continue to keep the people in Connecticut from knowing their 
legal rights. William and Mary, Bulkeley groaned, must soon settle a 
true government in Connecticut or loyal subjects would be ruined.” 
There is some evidence that during September and October, just 
before his departure, Fitz-John Winthrop was able to reach an accom- 
modation of sorts with a group of Connecticut dissidents, including 
most prominently Samuel Wyllys, the long-time assistant just recently 
not reelected, and Gershom Bulkeley. As part of the understanding, 
these “very prudent & considerable persons,” wrote Wyllys, would 
support a reconfirmation of the old charter, but with several emenda- 
tions. The clergy, first of all, must be sustained by civil authority in order 
that they would not be dependent “upon the arbetrary humors of the 
vulgar sort of people.” Secondly, the people of Connecticut were to have 
“the benefit of the Common and Statute Laws of England . . . without 
the least abridgement or infringement.” Such a condition was essential 
since “It is certaine the wise men of this Colony will never bare it to have 
themselves inslaved, and their posterity, to the arbetrary humors of 
their fellow-subjects, and to be deprived of the English laws which our 
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fathers esteemed the best in the world.” And finally, high offices in 
Connecticut were not to be held by those “of mean & low degree.” On 
the contrary, “persons of good parintage, education, abilitye, and 
integrity” ought to perform these higher duties. In early October, Wyllys 
informed Winthrop that he was seeking support for Winthrop’s mission 
from, among others, Gershom Bulkeley.° Whether or nor Bulkeley 
actually offered his support is not known. And yet, it may be that he 
was amenable to a charter confirmation that included the spirit of 
Wyllys’s suggestions. After four years of waiting upon the good offices 
of appparently uninterested monarchs, Bulkeley may have reached the 
painful conclusion that the charter was there to stay. Yet, a royal 
directive that Connecticut enjoy English law as well as the rule of those 
most fitted to rule would take much of the sting from such an unhappy 
conclusion. 

On October 15, 1693, Governor Fletcher landed at New Haven but 
was delayed for over a week before he arrived in Hartford, where the 
General Court was in session. During his two-week stay in the colony, 
Fletcher’s efforts to exert control over Connecticut’s militia were consis- 
tently frustrated by the posture and tactics of an unbending government 
which preferred to wait both for word from its agent, who had yet to 
depart for England, and further, for more explicit orders concerning the 
matter from their majesties. While in Hartford, according to royalist 
testimony, Fletcher was subjected to a variety of indignities, including a 
physical confrontation with one especially offensive partisan of the 
colony’s obstinacy. Bulkeley warned Fletcher just before the governor's 
departure from Hartford that an appearance by Bulkeley in that town 
might be the cause of real danger for both of them; some unnamed 
persons had even threatened to pull Bulkeley’s house down.’ In his own 
November report to the Lords of Trade concerning what had transpired 
in Connecticut, Fletcher complained about the independent attitude of 
the people in that colony. He did note, however, several more worthy 
individuals, including Mr. Gershom Bulkeley, who could serve as 
Councillors should Connecticut be annexed to New York.° In early 1694, 
Bulkeley sought to cultivate his reputation as a potential leader of men 
by writing a pamphlet, for the benefit of his neighbors, in favor of 
Fletcher’s commission as commander of the colony’s militia. Published 
in New York as Some Seasonable Considerations for the Good People of 
Connecticut, the anonymity of the author was a rather transparent 
device.” Connecticut's officially sanctioned response was aimed directly 
at Gershom Bulkeley of Wethersfield. 
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There are certain very discernible similarities in Bulkeley’s three works 
which were written on account of the Connecticut revolution in 1689. 
His writing was clear and to the point in each of the three essays. He 
was immune to any temptation to dissipate the strength of his presen- 
tation with lengthy asides or excess words. The force of his ideas was 
underscored by an obvious facility with logic and a real ability to 
expound his argument. Training associated with the Puritan pulpit, 
along with his own pursuit of expertise in the law and science, certainly 
served him well as a perspicuous polemicist. Confidence in the right- 
ness of his cause infused his written works with an enthusiasm and 
directness that was compelling if one once admitted his basic premise 
regarding the true intent and method of interpreting Connecticut’s 
corporation charter. The tone of his three works was different, however. 
The unpublished “Will and Doom” is easily the strongest and most 
cutting statement, especially when compared to the reasonable, moder- 
ated tone of The People’s Right to Election. The frustration of waiting for 
royal assistance for over three years was most likely responsible for 
Bulkeley’s vivid castigation of Connecticut’s “democraticks” in “Will and 
Doom.” Probably the willing ear of Benjamin Fletcher was of signifi- 
cance, too. Bulkeley’s evidence of “tyranny” during the “interregnum” 
was readily at hand given his bias. The tone of Some Seasonable 
Considerations is midway between that found in the other two efforts. 
There is still strength in Bulkeley’s words and power in the order and 
clarity of his arguments. The Connecticut government’s response was 
quick and spirited, indicative of their own appreciation of the possible 
appeal of Bulkeley’s sentiments. Yet, there is also a sense of reasonable- 
ness, almost of pleading in Bulkeley’s pamphlet. It could be that he was 
merely sensitive to his intended audience, the majority of the popula- 
tion of Connecticut, “plain honest minded men,” to whom he was 
appealing over the heads of their government. Or, it could be that 
Bulkeley had finally realized the extraordinary attachment of that 
population to their charter and their charter rights as popularly under- 
stood and customarily practiced. 

The structure of Some Seasonable Considerations is simple and direct. 
After a quick history of the unsuccessful efforts of Sir William Phips 
(1692) and Governor Benjamin Fletcher (1693) to carry out their royal 
military commissions in Connecticut, Bulkeley presented a variety of 
arguments in the form of twelve “considerations.” Together, these 
reflections all pointed to the same conclusion: command over 
Connecticut’s militia ought to be surrendered at this time to Fletcher, the 
duly commissioned representative of King William and Queen Mary. In 
the latter portion of the pamphlet, eight objections against this conclu- 
sion were offered and then quickly disposed of by the author. 

Bulkeley’s first consideration was a lengthy presentation of his already 
discussed principles of submission and non-resistance tempered by the 
possibility of a passive resistance. In addition, he encouraged his fellow 
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inhabitants not only to subscribe to these principles but also to practice 
them in the current circumstance. His remaining eleven considerations 
can be summed up under two headings: as the defenders of their 
people, William and Mary had authority by right over all forts and forces 
in Connecticut—the militia was theirs. And a lawfully commissioned 
deputy of the monarchs had arrived to exercise this royal power: he 
must be obeyed or several evil consequences would take place. Bulkeley 
was sure that once his countrymen were warned they could not really 
want to be responsible for the unhappy effects which their actions 
would cause. 

As to the first point, the colony, after all, had acknowledged William 
and Mary as their king and queen. These dutiful words had not been 
followed by loyal deeds, however. This disobedience was “papable 
Hypocrisie” since the charter government in Connecticut was subordi- 
nate to the king and queen. Placing himself in that hitherto rather 
dubious company, Bulkeley wrote disarmingly 


There are many of us that bear a good affection to our Charter-Government, and 
for the sake of that have countenanced, at least not discountenanced (so much 
as some others) the late Revolution, and have been willing to contribute to the 
support and continuance of that Government, if it might be. 


That government, however, might have tricked the people of Connect- 
icut who had perhaps placed too easy a trust in their leaders. It could be 
that those leaders had from the beginning planned a rebellion. If so, 
such leaders ought to “deal plainly and truly” and tell the people of 
Connecticut.” And now an officer sent by William and Mary with a 
lawful commisison to exert authority over their majesties’ militia in 
Connecticut was a first-hand victim of those disloyal deeds. According 
to English law as well as the law of nations, the defense of a people was 
in the hands of their king, Bulkeley wrote, yet this commonly accepted 
truth was denied in Connecticut.'' Just suppose, Bulkeley continued, 
that this commission had been sent to Connecticut’s present authorities. 
What would the reaction have been like? “Certainly Fire and Faggot, or 
the Noose of an Halter had been good enough for any one that should 
have offered to oppose it, or refuse Obedience to it.” And such persons 
we would call rebels. Therefore, Bulkeley piously concluded, we in 
Connecticut ought to follow the Golden Rule. “Whatsoever you would 
that others do to you, do you the same to them. It is their Majesties 
Commission no less than if it had been directed to our selves.”” 
What evil consequences would attend Connecticut’s stubborn refusal 
to submit to their majesties’ representative? It would appear, Bulkeley 
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wrote, that a singularly ungrateful Connecticut hated the king even as 
he made every effort to save and defend all his dominions, including the 
colony of Connecticut. And that colony was in danger, even if it did not 
appear imminent at this moment, because of the three-year-old war with 
the French. Did Connecticut intend to allow itself to be taken by the 
French? If so, then such a plan ought to be made public; if not, then the 
colony ought not to be disobedient in this most threatening moment. At 
this very time, Bulkeley noted, Connecticut (in the person of Fitz-John 
Winthrop) was seeking a good reception from royal authority. How 
could a favorable reception occur given what was happening at this very 
moment in Connecticut? “Prayers and Pride, Supplication and Rebellion 
do not sort well together.” Finally, aside from possibly ruining 
ourselves and our posterity, Connecticut’s behavior, according to 
Bulkeley, would shame Connecticut and New England before their 
friends and encourage their enemies. The French would probably view 
Connecticut as a friend or a neutral, “which will animate them not a 
little”; and the Mohawks as well as other Indian tribes would be pushed 
into a French alliance. The English reaction, he hinted darkly, might 
even be worse: “Verily, if the Kings’ Broad Seal will not run to be obeyed 
in Connecticut, we may justly expect that something else shall.” Was 
Connecticut prepared for the consequences of high treason, of making 
war on their king?'* Were the honest men of Connecticut prepared to 
watch and acquiesce as some of their fellow subjects were brought to 
England to answer for these actions? or as all of us were declared rebels? 
or as all English commerce was prohibited with us? or as we were 
reduced by force and compelled to bear the cost of a garrison that was 
established over us? or as we were fined heavily for our ingratitude and 
disobedience? The answer, Bulkeley suggested, was obvious: we must 
quickly be obedient in order to escape “the common Guilt.” And those 
who still refused? “Father forgive them, they know not what they do,” 
intoned Bulkeley.” 

Along with his elevated appeals to Puritan conscience and English 
patriotism, in his twelve considerations, and his perhaps even more 
fundamental evokings of fear, Bulkeley was prepared and eager to deal 
with eight specific objections to submitting to Fletcher. In light of 
Bulkeley’s usual precision and meticulousness, these eight objections 
probably represent a rather complete listing of the various contemporary 
arguments used against the loyalist cause: 1. Charles II had granted 
Connecticut control over its own militia in their charter; 2. Fletcher’s 
commission was fraudulent since the king had been in Flanders on the 
date it was issued; 3. the king had not given a command to surrender 
the militia to Fletcher; 4. Connecticut could not have a government 
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without a militia; 5. without a militia, Connecticut would not only lose 
its government, but also be annexed to New York; 6. if annexed to New 
York, the people of Connecticut would have to pay heavy rates; 7. 
Fletcher would be a terrible governor; and 8. Fletcher was a Papist.*® 
Bulkeley answered each objection in turn. 

Bulkeley’s response to the first objection was similar to his argument 
in “Will and Doom.” The charter granted the corporation’s governor and 
chief commanders the authority to establish a militia only in moments of 
emergency, such as an invasion of the colony, and not so that 
Connecticut’s troops could be sent to the assistance of those outside the 
colony. Furthermore, Bulkeley repeated, the General Court had no 
authority in these matters at all.’ Given a military tradition of close to 
sixty years,'° a tradition necessitated by a frontier experience and 
developed by two Indian wars and troubles with the Dutch and the 
French, much less given an absence of any real English support, 
Bulkeley’s argument was most likely too fanciful for his listeners. 
Explicit in Bulkeley’s assertions was a lack of sympathy for the imperial 
efforts undertaken by the corporation. Rather, he preferred that 
Connecticut’s role in imperial defense be defined and directed by the 
competent imperial authorities. The appropriateness of this structure of 
command, however, was also viewed with suspicion by the sturdy 
people of Connecticut, who were more accustomed to look to their own 
needs first, and then to the needs of outside authorities, whether 
Massachusetts, New York, or even England. 

To suggest that the commission was a “cheat” because King William 
had been in Flanders when it was issued was, to Bulkeley, a “bold” 
statement. How could this be proved? And anyway, he instructed, 
either a deputy appointed by the king or Queen Mary acting as regent 
in the king’s absence could make use of the Great Seal.’” To suggest 
further that the king had given Connecticut no explicit command to 
surrender the militia to Fletcher, was, to Bulkeley, “a poor shift! as if 
their Majesties Commission to his Excellency to command, were not a 
command for us to obey?” Bulkeley could not resist the opportunity to 
ask when, in fact, had their majesties ever given the people in Connect- 
icut “any command to yeild Obedience to our resumed Power?’””" And 
as to the objection that Connecticut could not exercise a government 
without a militia, Bulkeley’s rejoinder was that the more basic, legal, and 
necessary government in Connecticut’s situation belonged to the king. 
Therefore, the king must control the militia; a corporation could not 
compete with or oppose the king here.** 
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The possibility of annexation to New York did not concern Bulkeley. 
New York was closer to Connecticut than Massachusetts especially in 
matters of mutual defense; to help to defend Albany was to help to 
defend Connecticut. In the past, New York had already been joined 
with Connecticut and no problems had resulted as a consequence of the 
union. Besides, since Connecticut had opposed an annexation to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1692, William and Mary, probably well aware of this, were 
trying to be helpful in the matter by suggesting the prospect of 
annexation to New York. Bulkeley reminded his fellows one more time 
that Connecticut was a corporation and as a subordinate legal entity, it 
was the duty of the members of the corporation to submit to the higher 
authority: “It is not for us to appoint or dictate to their Majesties, but to 
acquiese in their Majesties Wisdom and Goodness in that behalf, on 
whom we may relie, being assured that they will do that which shall be 
best for us.”” 

That Connecticut could be burdened with heavy taxes if annexed to 
New York was possible, Bulkeley admitted. However, he explained, the 
heavy rates in New York had come about in part because previously that 
colony had been called upon to defend Albany alone. Moreover, 
Connecticut was already paying heavy rates with no perceivable benefit 
“except that little Skirmish at New-London, when two or three French 
vessels put in there” or to defend western Massachusetts towns, “which 
appertains not to us.” Therefore, Bulkeley advised, “Let us do our Duty, 
and let the Skey fall. These are but empty Scar-crowes, contrived on 
purpose to fright men from their Duty: And let us have their Majesties 
Government, Law and Justice, and let it cost what it must.” 

Finally, Bulkeley dealt with the two objections regarding Fletcher 
himself: he was not only “a Proud, Morose, Stearn and Austere Man,” 
but he was also a Catholic. Bulkeley admitted that “a Spirit of Govern- 
ment doth not dispose a man to be Hail Fellow well met with every 
Clown,” yet Fletcher was a great and good man who might for good 
reason prefer not to rule the “Rude, Proud, Ungoverned and Disorderly 
People” of Connecticut. If Fletcher was a Papist, this would be a good 
objection since Catholics were not legally able to hold English govern- 
ment offices. Yet, what proof was there for this charge? Fletcher was 
defending Englishmen against Catholic France and had declared himself 
to be an Anglican. Added to this was his active support of the ministry 
and good preaching. Perhaps, Bulkeley concluded with heavy irony, 
Fletcher’s accuser was a Papist. Surely, to refuse allegiance to the king 
and to refuse to surrender to the king’s lawful commission seemed to be 
the behavior of a Papist.” 


2Ibid., 51-54. 

*°Ibid., 54-57. 

**Ibid., 57-62. Historians have tended to side with Fletcher's detractors in assessing the 
governor’s qualities. In the eighteenth century, William Smith, Jr., was less than flattering: 
“Fletcher was by profession a soldier, a man of strong passions, and inconsiderable 
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That Bulkeley’s considerations and advice, much less the publicity he 
generated, were unwelcome is an understatement. By the end of April, 
Governor Robert Treat and the Connecticut assistants had authorized 
the printing in Boston of a pamphlet written by two of their number, 
Secretary John Allyn and William Pitkin. The pamphlet, a personal 
attack upon Bulkeley as well as a direct rebuttal of his arguments, was 
styled Their Majesties Colony of Connecticut in New-England Vindicated, 
From the Abuses Of a Pamphlet, Licensed and printed at New-York 1694. 
Intituled, Some Seasonable Considerations for the Good People of Connecticut. 
By an Answer Thereunto.” The tone of the pamphlet was made obvious 
with the inclusion on the title page of several quotations from Scripture, 
including two from the Book of Proverbs: 


Prov. 10.18. He that Dissembleth Hatred with Lying Lips, and he that Inventeth 
a Slander is a Fool. 


Prov. 14.3. In the mouth of the Foolish is the Rod of Pride: but the Lips of the 
wise preserve them.”° 


Gershom Bulkeley and his Seasonable Considerations were now to receive 
a vigorous reply, the authors of which were well aware of “the Real or 
seeming Harshness of our Answer.” Vigor, and more than a drop of 
vinegar, were to be expected since “to the Remedy of a Cancerous 
Humour something (yea much) of a Proportionable Accrimony ought to 
be allowed.””” 

It seems evident that the anonymous author—“this medler,” “our 
adversary,” “our Antagonist”—of Some Seasonable Considerations was 
known to be Gershom Bulkeley. Referring to “advice” offered in 1689 at 
the time of the revolution, a reference to Bulkeley’s letter-pamphlet (A 
People’s Right to Election), Allyn and Pitkin suggested “he that gave that 
Advice, dwells not far from him that gives these aleadged Seasonable 
Considerations: and is but his own Patron and commender here.” Later 
in Connecticut Vindicated, a pointed comment was made about Bulkeley’s 
past election sermon: 


. . It is well known who preached an Election Sermon, on Rom. 13.7. Honour 
to whom Honour; and how well he Prest Obedience to the Colony Government 
thence, and it were well if some were still as willing to be minded of their duty 
to God, and their Brethren, as the body of this People are to be Subject to Their 
Majesties. 


talents, very active, and equally avaricious”: William Smith, Jr., The History of the Province 
of New-York, 2 vols., ed. Michael Kammen (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1972), I: 92. In her 
recent work on New York, Patricia U. Bonomi wrote “that Fletcher’s main objective as 
governor was to improve his fortune”: A Factious People: Politics and Society in Colonial New 
York (New York, 1971), 77. Michael Kammen has also noted Fletcher's “venality” and 
energetic quest for riches: Colonial New York: a History (New York, 1975), 155, 140-141. 

2°CHS, Coll., I: 83-130. 

*°Tbid., 83. 

*"Tbid., 85. 
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Finally, in responding to the belief that the charter could not be resumed 
in 1689, it was noted that “we know who hath played on this String all 
along since that year.””® 

The author of Some Seasonable Considerations was forthrightly accused 
of “Lyes, evil surmises, misrepresenting things, misconstruction of 
Actions, misapplications of Scripture, and Laws.” Particularly heinous 
to Allyn and Pitkin was the outright abuse of Scripture: “The Exesses of 
this kind, and the Rating and Blemishing (if not Curssing us) by the 
mouth of Scripture; are no small Scandal to us; and we desire it may be 
well considered by the Pious Readers.” More specifically, not only were 
Connecticut’s dealings with Phips and especially Fletcher misrepre- 
sented, but also the author dealt constantly in general insinuations, a 
method truly offensive since it appeared to indict an entire colony. Allyn 
and Pitkin denied that Connecticut was in rebellion; in fact they 
protested the colony’s loyalty and admitted subordination to English 
authority, and even acknowledged their acceptance of the principles 
enunciated by Bulkeley in his first consideration.” 

The entire situation under discussion, according to Connecticut Vindi- 
cated, had nothing to do with rebellion or disloyalty or disregard of 
proper authority. Rather, it had everything to do with the definition of 
one word: militia. Phips and Fletcher had been vested with authority 
over what could be called the king’s militia, a force which was composed 
of men of a certain substantial estate. No such force existed in the colony 
of Connecticut. On the other hand, Connecticut’s corporation militia 
included all men, with certain exceptions, between the ages of 16-60. 
Connecticut’s government had made no effort in 1692 or 1693 to hinder 
either Phips or Fletcher from forming a contingent of the king’s militia. 
In order to clarify the confusion, Connecticut had quite properly and 
constitutionally petitioned their majesties who must decide the ques- 
tion, or any question for that matter, according to law, as the author of 
Some Seasonable Considerations also admitted. The author of the offensive 
pamphlet had knowingly contributed to the confusion by not making 
the appropriate distinctions regarding the term “militia.” And this was 
the entire matter in dispute.*° Perhaps the king would agree with 
Connecticut's interpretation, and its right to have a militia: “these things 
are not only possible, but hopeful, and he [Bulkeley] might have staid 
his hand, and not run out upon us as Traitors, as worse than Turks as 
dispisers of the King, as he doth.’”? 

The basic tactic employed by the authors of Connecticut Vindicated was 
ever to keep the problem concerning the definition of “militia” in the 


8Ibid., 88, 111, 125-126. There is no extant copy of this election sermon, which is also 
mentioned in Adams and Stiles, Wethersfield, II: 151. 

29Connecticut Vindicated, 98; 89-90; 91-100; 96; 98-99; 115-116; 99-100; 109-112; Seasonable 
Considerations, 12-20. 

3°Connecticut Vindicated, 101-108, 114-115, 125. 

311bid., 120. 
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forefront of their discourse. With the controversy presented in this way, 
the attacks in Some Seasonable Considerations upon Connecticut’s tenden- 
cies toward independence, visible at least to Gershom Bulkeley, were 
made to appear petty and unconvincing. Allyn and Pitkin quoted from 
official proceedings that substantiated their claims as to the reasonable- 
ness of Connecticut’s actions in the militia matter and denied all 
Bulkeley’s specific charges; they challenged their adversary repeatedly 
to document his impressions and interpretations. Bulkeley’s principal 
burden in the immediate conflict, as well as in the more fundamental 
discussion regarding the nature and basic allegiance of Connecticut's 
polity, was the status quo. By means of that very English historical 
duality of custom and tradition, new political, economic, and social 
circumstances, both acceptable and accepted, had developed over the 
years in Connecticut. Dissenting from this order, or way of doing 
things, Gershom Bulkeley could appear to be the radical, the innovator. 
And he was put in this position by his adversaries. In his pamphlet, 
Bulkeley had offered replies to eight separate objections raised against 
submission to Fletcher’s military authority; in their rejoinders to several 
of these replies, the authors of Connecticut Vindicated demonstrated the 
reality of the weight carried by Bulkeley. 

Responding to the contention that the charter of 1662 granted Con- 
necticut the right to have a militia, Bulkeley had denied that the colony 
was authorized by the charter to establish a standing militia and to 
control and use the militia in the manner it had done so. Allyn and 
Pitkin in turn responded 


To all these things we need say no more, but that the clauses in our Charter, and 
those Equivalent, in the Massachusetts former Charter, and Rhoad-Island 
Charter, were always understood and practized upon, as Commissionating a 
standing Militia, and the Rule of it to be next the King, first in the General Court, 
and that we could aid our Neighbours, hold Forts etc. without which he [sic] had 
been undone in the Indian War, and in no safety at any time. 


And in their response to Bulkeley regarding the fourth objection, that 
Connecticut could have no government without concurrent control over 
the militia, Allyn and Pitkin wrote 


... if all Militia be taken from us, the Civil part of the Government will be 
extreamly weakened, if not desolated thereby; things in this respect are not here 
as in England, .. . The hitherto constant conjoyning of the Civil and Military 
power in the foreign Plantations, is evidence enough of the necessity of the one 
to the other.°? 


Armed with a firmly fixed blueprint of colonial and corporate subordi- 
nation and English law, Gershom Bulkeley stumbled directly into 
confrontation with sixty years of experience of governance under 


32Seasonable Considerations, 45-47, 50-51; Connecticut Vindicated, 124-125, 128. See also 
CHS, Coll., XXIV: 81-86. 
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frontier conditions. With the exception of the Andros interlude, the 
people of Connecticut were accustomed to certain ways of doing things, 
practices generally accepted and usually comfortable to the inhabitants 
of a virtually independent, backwater and agrarian English colony. 
Bulkeley’s strategies were imaginative and reasoned, and his enthu- 
siasm unquestioned; in the historical setting he moved within, however, 
his notions could easily be portrayed as unrealistic and unreasonable, 
and his energies would hardly appear capable of deflecting Connecticut 
from a romance with its own local vision. 

Just prior to the publication of Connecticut Vindicated, Bulkeley and 
thirty-four others from Wethersfield and nearby Glastonbury forwarded 
an address to Benjamin Fletcher in which they acknowledged his 
commission over Connecticut’s militia. Desirous of the protection of 
their majesties’ justice, courts, and laws, the signatories begged Fletcher 
to intercede for them with William and Mary.* Shortly thereafter, the 
Allyn and Pitkin pamphlet was published, and Bulkeley apparently 
moved to the rear of the royalist column. No more was heard from him 
publicly concerning the validity of a resumption of the Connecticut 
charter government or its policies. By the autumn of 1694, it was known 
in the colony that Fitz-John Winthrop’s mission to England was winning 
success: the Connecticut government established according to the 
authority of the charter of 1662 had been recognized by royal authority 
and the Connecticut government's claims regarding their militia had 
prevailed over Fletcher and Bulkeley. By royal decision, after reconsid- 
eration, the colony was obligated to provide the New York governor 
with a certain number of troops in wartime, but in peacetime “ordinary 
power” over the militia was to remain in the hands of the colony 
government. Winthrop would remain in England until 1697 in order to 
continue to defend Connecticut against strategies and intrigues to take 
away the colony’s charter. Even after his return to the colony and his 
subsequent election as governor of Connecticut, Winthrop would con- 
tinue, successfully, to battle not only English, but also Massachusetts 
and New York efforts to incorporate Connecticut into one of its royal 
neighbors.” It was during one of these campaigns against the charter 
that Bulkeley’s “Will and Doom” reappeared, now in possession of royal 
officers in England. The result was the same, though, and the charter 
remained secure.” 


33British Public Records Office, C05/1038, item 49 II. 

34CHS, Coll., XXIV: 63-64, 70-103; Dunn, Puritans and Yankees, 305-307. 
35See ibid., 307-352; Johnson, Adjustment to Empire, chap. 5. 

See above, Chapter III, n. 42. 


V. “JURIST, DIVINE, AND MED’CINES 
VOTARY?” 


largely futile struggle against the charter government had come 

to an end. He had his medical practice to comfort him as well as 
his books and a growing family. Although the heady days of tumult and 
public controversy were over for him, his knowledge was still recog- 
nized, his opinions solicited.1 There is even some evidence that 
Bulkeley’s old spirit of dissent was not completely dampened after 1694, 
nor were his principles set aside, at least by himself. 

In a May 18, 1699, letter to his Boston correspondent and drug 
supplier, Benjamin Davis, Bulkeley spoke directly to the continuing 
source of New England’s religious and political problems as he saw 
them: 


ee Bulkeley lived for another nineteen years after his 


... Tam still of my old opinion, That N. England had need to know theire 
dependance upon the Crowne of England better than they do, & not thinke 
themselves an Empire. & that it will cost them a great deale before they will 
know it. It were a much better & cheaper way to make short worke of it, & in 
stead of so many volumes of [torn] Invocations to passe one basic Act of 
Recognition of [Subj]Jection to the Lawes of England. 


He returned again to this theme in a June 24, 1700, letter to Davis about 
church problems: “It is high time for us to leave our Independency, if we 
do not meane that the Gospell shall take its leave of us.” The way of 
independency was not at all the way of “Truth, holiness & peace.” 
In the autumn of 1701, Bulkeley was approached by a group of 
ministers who were seeking advice about the founding of a college in 
Connecticut. In his response, Bulkeley was as always forthcoming and 
forthright, if a touch rueful: “Now my opinion in every thing is so liable 
to objections, that it behooves me to be slow in showing it.” Maintaining 
his consistent attachment to the fundamental position of English law, he 
informed his correspondents that he had first searched the English 
statutes that might affect dissenters attempting to establish a school. 
Specific disabilities that he had found in Elizabethan statutes had, he 
concluded, probably been remedied by the Toleration Act of 1689. The 


‘For example, see above Chapter II, n. 32; Chapter III, n. 107. Bulkeley was also involved 
in an early eighteenth-century dispute regarding Wethersfield land east of the Connecticut 
River: Adams and Stiles, Wethersfield, 1: 104-110; II: 908-923; Wethersfield TV, I; 267; CA, 
Court Papers, I: 106. 

Jeffries Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, V: 18, 19. See above, Chapter II. 
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question, though, was one that obviously concerned English authority, 
not colonial authority. Establishment of a college was not a matter for 
the General Court of Connecticut to proceed in: “I doubt it would but 
issue in a disappoint to you at last if they should, & possibly in an 
Accusation against themselves at this time.” As he reminded the 
ministers, “We all know that the king & Parliament are above us.” His 
advice was to submit the question to this more appropriate authority: 


I should thinke that it will be much better to petition his Majesty to grant a 
Liberty; ratified by Act of Parliament, for the founding of a College etc according 
to the Tenor of the statutes abovesaid, and under the favor of the said Act of 
Indulgence.* 


Maintaining a consistent attachment to its own interpretation of its 
prerogatives, the Connecticut General Court, within two weeks, 
granted a charter for the establishement of a “Collegiate School” which 
came to be known as Yale College.* 

A final example of Bulkeley’s endurance and determined commitment 
to his principles occurred a few years later. In early January 1710, 
Bulkeley composed and signed a document which conveyed property in 
New London that he had formerly given to his now-deceased son 
Charles, to Charles’s daughter, Hannah Goodrich. Hannah and her 
heirs were to hold and enjoy the property “according to the due course 
of the common law of England.” 


Gershom Bulkeley was a man of many talents and varied interests. A 
broadside printed on the occasion of his death—“the very Learned, 
Pious and Excelling Gershom Bulkley Esq. M.D.”—accurately referred 
to him as “Jurist, Divine, and Med’cines Votary.’” During his lifetime he 
had assisted in the comparative opening-up of Connecticut’s church 
order; had been a recognized and reputed physician, and a scholar 
current with modern developments in chemical medicine; and had 
enjoyed a deserved reputation as both a man well-versed in the law and 
a persistent advocate. Bulkeley was a man of substance, a man who had 
earned the respect he received in his adopted colony. His historical 
significance, though, extends beyond his ministerial and medical prac- 
tices, important as these were, and thus beyond the boundaries of early 
Connecticut and New England. As it was well put by Perry Miller, 
Bulkeley the political and social critic gave voice to “the first explicitly 


’Franklin Bowditch Dexter, ed., Documentary History of Yale University, . . . 1701-1745 
(New Haven, 1916), 9-11. 

4CR, IV: 363-365. 

°Chapman, Bulkeley Family, 89. 

®See Appendix C. The author of the epitaph was John James who had served as the 
minister at Brookfield, Massachusetts, for several years before probably moving to 
Wethersfield sometime in 1714: J. H. Temple, History of North Brookfield, Massachusetts . . 
(Boston, 1887), 178. 
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anti-democratic utterance in our literature.”” Even as he limited his 
remarks to Connecticut’s situation, Bulkeley seemed almost to be able to 
discern the drift of events in America and the direction made him 
unhappy. His own sense of order, based upon his understanding of 
Scripture and human nature and history, with a heavy dose of 
Anglophilia, was that legitimate order must be hierarchical, socially and 
politically, and non-democratic. Historically, this older, traditional and 
organic sense of the polity would soon be reduced to the status of an 
antiquarian construct by the emerging reality of a more explicit 
contractarian and modern sense of political and social organization and 
responsibilities. Bulkeley, then, was ultimately in sympathy—to some 
extent— with only two of the three great Western revolutions underway 
during his lifetime: the Protestant and the Scientific, but not the 
developing political revolution which would eventually involve, ironi- 
cally, his own birthplace Concord, Massachusetts. 

In sketching his political principles, however, it is important to notice 
that his royalism was not unqualified. He was an English patriot who 
took great pride in the English monarchy and English forms, but like 
most royalist authors he was not an advocate of political absolutism. 
Rather, the political order he espoused, the order that he understood 
existed in England and the English Dominions, was an order with 
limitations. His Puritanism certainly helped him to appreciate the 
finiteness and imperfection of human nature. Moreover, as a firm and 
principled exponent of English law, he accepted the fact that the 
expression of a monarch’s authority was limited by law. Indeed, 
rebellion against a lawful monarch was unthinkable, but passive resis- 
tance to the unlawful commands of a lawful monarch, unlawful ac- 
cording to God’s law and reason, was possible. 

Despite these important political limitations, Bulkeley’s was yet a 
world in which kings and social ranks and constituted authority in 
whatever sphere held sway. In this world, limitation more often applied 
to the condition of those who might seek to modify or reform the 
inherited order. To seem to loosen the bonds of allegiance to the English 
crown, to appear to set aside the common law, an embodiment of God’s 
law molded by generations, to do all of this in a kind of idolization of 
current interests was to Bulkeley irresponsible politically and plain 
wrong. But even more, such activity symbolized the perennial human 
urge to upset society, and consciously and selfishly to remake what was 
the prevailing natural order into an unnatural and non-human disorder. 
Ordinary folks whether in Connecticut or elsewhere must need refrain 
from such mischief. And hence, Gershom Bulkeley’s significance: he 
was the Jeremiah recalling his fellows to an orderly and relatively secure 
world that even as he wrote was passing away. He did not know it, but 
as he sought to reorient an English corporation to its proper position in 


7Miller, New England Mind, 153. 
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the imperial schema, a new historical context— more secular, scientific, 
and capitalistic-was developing in Western civilization, and most 
prominently so in the Anglo-American world in which he lived. Most of 
his fellow citizens, deaf to his advice in the early 1690s, would embrace 
this new order with an eagerness Bulkeley would have found 
dangerous.® 


Yet, Bulkeley could not foresee this future. What he did see in late 
seventeenth-century Connecticut was enough for him. Whether or not 
they knew it, Bulkeley’s peers, as he saw it, were taking a first step on 
the road that led away from order and proper, God-anointed authority 
and led toward the sort of chaos associated with the absence of the sure 
hand of the English monarchy in the 1640s and 1650s when all manner 
of Levellers, Fifth Monarchists, Diggers, and assorted republicans had 
emerged to cause trouble. Bulkeley’s fellow colonists would surely have 
disputed any assertion that they were not loyal Englishmen, ever 
respectful of the throne, yet their activities were already, in the eyes of 
Bulkeley, setting them loose both from the royal mooring line and the 
common law. If not in theory, then in experience, they were beginning 
to establish new principles, to live new ways of political and social 
governance. Gershom Bulkeley could not foresee 1775, yet in his own 
cantankerous way he did sniff rebellion and disorder in the air. 


8See Bushman, From Puritan to Yankee, for an excellent discussion of this situation. 


APPENDIX A 


If John Bulkeley and Dorothy Treat had not become embroiled in a 
dispute over their father’s copy of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi 
Americana (see Chapter 1), Gershom Bulkeley’s library would probably 
have remained unknown. As it was, the unseemly dispute, 1714-1716, 
served to initiate a complete inventory of Bulkeley’s estate which 
included over three hundred books and a large number of manuscripts. 
Among the documents in Gershom Bulkeley’s probate packet at the 
Connecticut State Library are several unnumbered pages on which 
those books are listed, divided primarily according to subject matter: 
chemical-alchemical-medical; theological; legal. According to Bulkeley’s 
will, the first group was intended for Dorothy’s son Richard Treat; the 
second for his son John; and the third for his son Edward. Drawn up 
variously by Samuel Smith, Timothy Stevens, George Stillman, and 
John Russell in 1714-1715, the lists offer us an incomplete inventory of 
an unknown colonial American library. Apparently John Bulkeley 
removed “many other Books” before the inventory, according to Smith 
and Stevens, while John argued that many books his father had owned 
were now missing (Bulkeley probate file). What we are left with offers us 
at least an indication of the range and versatility of Gershom Bulkeley’s 
intellectual curiosity. Coupled with his various notebooks at the Hart- 
ford Medical Society and Watkinson Library, Trinity College, his library 
completes the portrait of an early modern, Western man of learning who 
was able to combine the life of the mind with an everyday existence on 
one of the frontiers of the first British empire. 

To deal with the library inventory, however, is to be alternately 
encouraged by the window afforded into Bulkeley’s study and discour- 
aged, at least temporarily, by the difficulties attendant upon identifying 
the works themselves. Some of the entries are hard to decipher (indeed, 
several are illegible), some have no author’s name and/or an abbreviated 
(or non-existent) title, other entries suffer from erratic spelling. Occa- 
sionally it would appear that the inventory-takers, none of whom seems 
to have been a college man, perhaps made use of a Bulkeley abbrevia- 
tion or description regarding a volume with a missing title-page. Unless 
a work was published only once, it is impossible to know just what 
edition Bulkeley owned—it is not easy to see a clear correlation, for 
example, between inventoried value and the sizes of various editions. 

What appears in the following pages is a transcription of the books 
listed in the library inventory along with the affixed value of each 
volume as given in pounds, shillings, and pence. Secondly, I include the 
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information I have been able to compile about each work—full author's 
name, more complete title, and earliest date and place of publication I 
have come across in my research. If I have not been able to find an 
edition in the language suggested by the inventory entry, I have 
included the earliest edition that I have found in any other language (cf. 
no. 122). No additional information is provided for such entries as 
“Bible” given the hundreds of possible editions which were available. In 
the interest of clarity and usefulness, I have numbered the several pages 
of the book inventory as well as the books themselves. With the 
exception only of several misplaced volumes, numbers 1-124, pages 
[1-4], are chemical-alchemical-medical works; numbers 125-286, pages 
[5, 6, 8, 9], are theological works; numbers 287-309, page [10], are legal 
works. Page [8], numbers 219-235, does not include any valuation of the 
books and may in fact be for the most part a duplication of titles listed 
elsewhere. As the matter is not entirely clear, I have included the page 
in this appendix. Several items listed as “notes” or “miss” [miscella- 
neous] are left out, however, although one wishes more could be made 
of “Lock ... miss” [8]; Bulkeley’s comments on John Locke could be 
singular. 

Two other items which may be of assistance are included in this 
Appendix: an alphabetized listing of the names of authors and transla- 
tors who appear in the inventory comes before the Bulkeley inventory 
itself. The inventory is followed by a selected list of the bibliographical 
guides and published materials that I have made use of in the effort to 
identify the books in the Bulkeley library. These bibliographical sources, 
along with the catalogues and rare book holdings of the various libraries 
listed in the Preface, were my principal means for bringing this task to 
a conclusion. 


AUTHORS, TRANSLATORS IN LIBRARY 
INVENTORY 


Georg Agricola (Bauer), 8 

F. Ambresarius, 121 

William Ames, 129, 142, 151, 152, 166, 180, 
186, 197, 202, 222, 282, 283 

William Aspinwall, 193 


John Bales, 158 

William Barlow, 194 

William Barriffe, 184 

Thomas Bartholin, 15 

George Bate, 30 

John Bate, 93 

Johann Joachim Becher, 68, 77, 78, 94, 106 

Jean Beguin, 64 

Robert Bellarmine, 229, 285 

Theodore Beza, 143, 155, 157, 192, 204, 225, 
246, 278 

Thomas Bilson, 182 

Boston Town Meeting, 292 

Andrew Borde, 115 

Abel Boyer, 298 

Robert Boyle, 16, 37, 56, 58, 89, 111, 112 

Timothy Bright, 86 

John Brinsley, the elder, 134 

John Browne, 11 

Gershom Bulkeley, 227 

Richard or Robert Burton (see Nathaniel 
Crouch) 

Victor Bythner, 125, 240 


John Calvin, 139, 195 

Henry Care, 309 

John Cameron, 135 

Richard Carr, 120 

Georgius Cassander, 206 

Gasto Claveus (called Dulco), 76 

Nicolaus de Clemengiis, 189 

Sir Edward Coke, 289, 294 

Abdiah Cole, 124 

Elisha Coles, the younger, 216 

Johann Amos Comenius, 123 

James Cooke, 83 

Mathurin Cordier, 279 

Tobias Crisp, 163 

Oswald Croll, 14, 67 

Nathaniel Crouch (pseud. Richard or 
Robert Burton), 256-277 

Nicholas Culpeper, 41, 57, 79, 124 

Petrus Cunaeus, 284 


Michael Dalton, 290, 291 
Lambert Danaeu, 209 
Sir Kenelm Digby, 88 


John Downame, 150, 207 

Gerhard Dorn, 22 

Andreas Drossander, 109 

Joseph Duchesne (pseud. Quercetanus), 
95, 110, 118, 122 

Gaston Dulco (see Gasto Claveus) 

Francois Du Jon (pseud. Franciscus Junius), 
168, 228, 280 

Jeremiah Dummer, 144 

Pierre Du Moulin, 218 


Sir Thomas Elyot, 18 
England, Parliament, 287, 304 
Desiderius Erasmus, 172 
Lazarus Ercker, 61 

Joannes Ernesti, 71 

Severinus Evgalenus, 114 


John Faber, 31 
Anthony Farindon, 215 
Jean Fernel, 2, 81 

John Flavell, 205 


Carrolus Gallus, 176 

A Gentleman of the City of New York, 200 

John Gerarde, 33 

Johann Rudolph Glauber, 4, 40, 42, 43, 48, 
49, 54, 62, 69, 75, 82, 105, 108 

John Godolphin, 295 

Jacques Gohorry (pseud. Leo Suavius), 74 

Patrick Gordon, 249 

Bernardus de Gordonio, 44 

William Gouge, 141 


Richard Hakluyt, 148 

Henry Hammond, 165 

John Harris, 127, 238 

Johann Hartmann, 66, 71 

Johannes Jacobus Heilmannus, 99 

Johann Baptist van Helmont, 35, 47 

Christophorus Helvicus, 220, 244 

Hippocrates, 19, 87 

Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim 
(see Paracelsus) 


John Jewel, 170 

Edward Jorden, 140 

Flavius Josephus, 175 

Franciscus Junius (see Francois Du Jon) 


Theodor Kerckring, 20 
Richard Kilburne, 302 


Alexander Leighton, 185 
Samuel Lee, 201, 255 
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Andreas Libavius, 107 
Adam Littleton, 53 
Jodocus Lommius, 119 
Robert Lovell, 39 
Ramon Lull, 116 
Thomas Lupton, 17 


Niccolo Machiavelli, 181 
Thomas Manley, 187 
Martinus, 84 

Petrus Martinius, 230, 286 
Cotton Mather, 174, 198, 199, 208, 210, 213 
Increase Mather, 179, 281 
Richard Mathew, 52, 72 
Paulus Ferrias Metensus, 159 
Guy Mieége, 308 

Richard Morton, 26 

Richard Mulcaster, 164 


Antonio Neri, 36 

Samuel Newman, 126, 219, 236 
John Norton, 182, 251 

Samuel Norton, 65 

Nathaniel Nye, 247 


Paracelsus, 22 

David Pareus (Waengla), 130, 147, 160, 161, 
162, 177, 241, 242 

Franz Daniel Pastorius, 178, 190 

Matthew Pattenson, 158 

Ebenezer Pemberton, 233 

William Pemble, 214, 217 

William Perkins, 132 

Sir John Pettus, 1, 61 

Amandus Polanus, 133, 138, 145, 161, 221, 
243, 245 

Johann Baptista Porta, 154 


Quercetanus (see Joseph Duchesne) 


John Rastell, 293, 300 
William Rastell, 288 ἡ 
Alexander Read, 97 
Joannes Renodaeus, 102 
Johann Rhenanus, 59 
Daniel Rogers, 153, 165 
Werner Rolfinck, 60 


[1] 


1. Fodinae Regales pr Sir John Pettus Knt. 


Jacob Rueff, 117 
Jean Ruel, 6 


Christopher Saint Germain, 307 

William Salmon, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27-28, 29, 
20, 46, 55, 63, 113, 250 

Wilhelm Schickard, 232, 252 

Valentin Schindler, 131 

Johannes Schroeder, 91, 92 

Michael Sendivogius, 96 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca, 146, 167 

Daniel Sennert, 9, 10, 124 

William Sheppard, 296 

H. Spiegel, 51 

Thomas Stapleton, 149 

George Starkey, 45, 73 

Solomon Stoddard, 188, 191, 234-235 

Nathaniel Strong, 178, 223, 253 

Leo Suavius (see Jacques Gohorry) 

Alexander von Suchten, 80 


John Tillinghast, 248 
John Toland, 254 

Robert Turner, 196 
William Twisse, 137, 226 


John Udall, 230, 286 
Matthias Untzer, 12 


Basil Valentine, 31, 50 

Joannes Lodovici Vivis Valentini, 211 
Michael Bernhard Valentini, 50 
Petrus Pomarius Valentinus, 50 
Carolus Valesius Dubourgdieu, 19 


Joseph Washington, 301, 303 
Johann Jacob Wecker, 3, 32 
William Welwood, 297 

Johann Seger von Weidenfeld, 13 
William Whitaker, 136 

Thomas Willis, 34, 90 

Edmund Wingate, 306 

George Wither, 173 

Edward Wright, 169 


William Y-worth, 108 


Hieronymus Zanchius, 171 
Lazar Zetzner, 98, 99, 100, 101, 103, 104 
Johann Zwelfer, 5, 7, 38 


00 06 00 


[Sir John Pettus, Fodinae Regales. or the History, Laws and Places of the Chief Mines and 
Mineral Works in England, Wales, and the English Pale in Ireland. . . . London, 1670.] 


2. Ferneellii universa medicina 


[Jean Fernel, Universa Medicina, ab Ipso Quidem Authore. . 


no. 81] 


3. Weckeri Tabulae medicinales 


00 08 00 
. Francofurti, 1592. Also see 


00 07 00 


[Johann Jacob Wecker, Medicae Syntaxes Medicinam Universam Ordine Pulcherrimo 


Complectentes . . . Basel, 1562.] 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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. Glaubers Works 01 10 00 


[Johann Rudolph Glauber, The Works of the Highly Experienced and Famous Chymist, 
John Rudolph Glauber: Containing, Great Variety of Choice Secrets in Medicine and 
Alchymy . . . London, 1689.] 


. Zwelfer Pharmacopoeia Regia 00 08 00 


[Johann Zwelfer, Pharmacopeia Regia sive Dispensatorium Novum Locupletatum et 
Absolutum. .. . Vernis, 1668.] 


. De natura Stirpium Joanne Ruelio 00 10 00 
[Jean Ruel, De Natura Stirpium Libri Tres. Basel, 1537.] 

. Zwelfers animadversiones on ye Augustine Pharmacoepia 00 12 00 
[Johann Zwelfer, Animadversiones in Pharmacopoeiam Augustanam ... Nuremburg, 

1667. ] 

. Georgii Agricola De Re metalica 00 14 00 
[Georg Agricola (Bauer), De Re Metallica. Basel, 1556.] 

. Opera Danielis Sennerti De Febribus Tomus Secundus 01 00 00 
[Daniel Sennert, Opera Omnia . . ., vol. 2 of 3. Paris, 1641.] 

. Danll Senertus Tertius Tomus 01 00 00 
[vol. 3 of no. 9] 

. Browns myographia 00 06 00 
[John Browne, Myographia Nova sive Musculorum Omnium. . .. London, 1684.] 

. matthiae untzeri Chymo medicum 00 04 00 


[Matthias Untzer, Opus Chymico-Medicum, In Quo Anatomia Spagirica Trium 
Principiorum. . . . Halae Saxonum, 1634.] 


Johannes Segerus Weidenfeld on ye Sperits of wine 00 05 00 


[Johann Seger von Weidenfeld, Four Books . . . Concerning the Secrets of the Adepts or, 
Of the Use of Lully’s Spirit of Wine. London, 1685.] 


Crolii Basilica Chymica 00 04 00 


[Oswald Croll, Basilica Chymica, Continens Philosophicam Propria Laborum Exper- 
ientia. .. . Francofurti, 1609.] 


Bartholins Anatomy 00 12 00 


[Thomas Bartholin, Bartholinus Anatomy; Made from the Precepts of His Father. . . . 
London, 1663.] 


Boyles observationes 00 06 00 


[Robert Boyle published several works with this word in the title, such as 
Observationes de Salsedine Maris, Geneva, 1686; and Observations about the Growth of 
Metals in Their Ore Exposed to the Air, London, 1674.] 


Thomas Lupton 00 03 00 


[Thomas Lupton published several works, including A Thousand Notable Things of 
Sundrie Sortes . . ., London, 1627.] 


The Castle of Health pr Eliot 00 02 00 
[Sir Thomas Elyot, The Castel of Helth. . . . London, 1539] 
Valesius on Hypocrates 00 07 00 


[C.V.D. (Carolus Valesius Dubourgdieu), Aphorismi . . . Hippocratis . . . Commentariis 
Illustrati. . . n.p., 1659.] 


Theodori Kerckringii on antimony 00 03 00 


[Theodor Kerckring, Commentarius in Currum Triumphalem Antimonii Basilti Valen- 
tint... . Amstelodami, 1671.] 


Salmons Pharma. Lon. 00 08 00 


[William Salmon, trans., Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, or the New London Dispensatory. 
London, 1678. ] 
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22. Paracelsus Chymistry 00 06 00 
[Gerhard Dorn, trans., Congeries Paracelsicae Chemiae de Transmutationibus Metallorum. 
... Francofurti, 1581.] 
23. Salmons medicina Practica 00 11 00 
[William Salmon, Medecina Practica; or the Practical Physician. . . . London, 1707.] 
24. Salmons English Phy. 00 13 00 
[William Salmon, Seplasium, The Compleat English Physician. . . . London, 1693.] 
25. Praxis medica pr Salmon 00 12 00 
[William Salmon, Praxis Medica. The Practice of Physick. . . . London, 1707.] 
26. morton on Consumtiones 00 11 00 
[Richard Morton, Phthisiologia: or, a Treatise of Consumptions. London, 1694.] 
27-28. Chyrurgiery pr Salmon 2 Vol. 01 00 00 
[William Salmon, Ars Chirurgica. A Compendium. London, 1698. (perhaps the second 
volume is a copy of the 1699 London edition)] 
29. Salmons Con. Phy. 00 10 00 
[William Salmon, Collectanea Medica, the Country Physician, or a Choice Collection of 
Physick. . . . London, 1703.] 
30. Bates Dispen. Translat. pr Salmon 00 13 00 
[William Salmon, trans., Pharmacopoeia Bateana: or, Bate’s Dispensatory. London, 1694.] 
31. John Faber Concerning Antimony 00 11 00 
[Basil Valentine, Currus Triumphalis Antimonii. . . e Germanico in Latinum Versum Opera 
Petri Joannis Fabri. Toulouse, 1646.] 
32. Antidotarium. Joan. Jacobo Weckero 00 6 00 
[Johann Jacob Wecker: either Antidotartum Speciale . . ., Basel, 1577; or Antidotarium 
Generale et Speciale . . ., Basel, 1595.] 
33. Gerdards History of Plants 01 10 00 
[John Gerarde, The Herball or Generall Historie of Plantes. London, 1597.] 
34. Wyllis De Scorbuto etc 00 05 00 
[Thomas Willis, Pathologiae Cerebri et Nervosi Generis Specimen. In Quo Agitur de Morbis 
Convulsivis et de Scorbuto. Oxford, 1667.] 
35. Hemonts Jnitia Phy. 00 08 00 
JJohann Baptist van Helmont, Ortus Medicinae. Id Est, Initia Physicae Inaudita. 
Amstelodami, 1648. ] 
36. The Art of Glass pr Antonio Nery 00 04 00 
[Antonio Neri, The Art of Glass, Wherein are Shown the Wayes to Make and Colour Glass. 
... London, 1662.] 
37. Boyel observationes Concerning Gold 00 07 00 
[Robert Boyle, either New Experiments and Observations Concerning Cold, London, 1665; 
or An Historical Account of a Degradation of Gold, Made by an Anti-Elixir . . ., London 
1678.] 
[2] 
38. Zwelfers Apendix to his Anamadversiones 00 4 00 
Johann Zwelfer, Appendix ad Animadversiones in Pharmacopoeiam Augustanam. . . . 
Gouda, 1658.] 
39. Lovels History of Minerals 00 6 00 


[Robert Lovell, Παν ζωορυκτολογια. Sive Panzoologicomineralogia. Or a Compleat History 
of Animals and Minerals. . . . Oxford, 1661.] 
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40. Glaubers. 00 3 00 
[see nos. 4, 42, 43, 48, 49, 54, 62, 75] 
41. Culpeper Last Legacies 00 3 00 


[Nicholas Culpeper, Culpeper’s Last Legacy: Left and Bequeathed to His Dearest Wife, for the 
Publick Good. London, 1655.] 


42. Glauber De mineralibus 00 2 00 
[Johann Rudolph Glauber, Operis Mineralis. . .. Amsterdam, 1659.] 
43. Glaubers Pharmacopoeia 00 3 00 
[Johann Rudolph Glauber, Pharmacopoea Spagyrica, Sive Exacta Descriptio. .. . Amsterdam, 
1654. ] 
44. Bernardi Via medendi 00 2 00 
[perhaps Bernardus de Gordonio, Tractatus de Conservatione Vitae Humanae . . ., Lipsiae, 
1570; or Lilium Medicinae ... Curationem Complectens, Cui Accesserunt Tractatus de 
Methodo Curandi .. ., Francofurti, 1617.] 
45. Helmonts Vindication etc 00 2 00 
[George Starkey, Natures Explication and Helmont’s Vindication. London, 1657.] 
46. Doron medicum pr Salmon 00 9 00 
[William Salmon, Doron Medicum: or, a Supplement to the New London Dispensatory, London, 
1683. ] 
47. Helmont 00 7 00 


[probably Johann Baptist van Helmont’s Dageraed aft Nieuwe Opkomst der Geneeskonst . . ., 
Amsterdam, 1659, which Bulkeley refers to in his will, and the reason for his 
possession of no. 51.] 


48. Glauber Concerning Stilling 00 3 06 


Johann Rudolph Glauber, A Description of New Philosophical Furnaces, or a New Art of 
Distilling. .. . London, 1651.] 


49. Glaubers Apologia 00 4 00 


[Johann Rudolph Glauber, Apologia Contra Mendaces Christophori Farnneri Calumnias. .. . 
Amsterdam, 1655. ] 


50. Valantinus 


[perhaps Petrus Pomarius Valentinus, who published such works as Enchiridion Medicum 

.., London, 1608; or Michael Bernhard Valentini, who published such as 

Anamadversiones in Machiavellum Medicum de Ratione Status Medicorum, Francofurti, 
1711; or even the spurious Basil Valentine, see nos. 20, 31] 


51. Dutch Grammer 00 3 00 
[perhaps [H. Spiegel?], Twe-spraack Van de Nederduitsche Letterkunst . . ., Amstelredam, 
1614. ] 


52. matthews Pill 00 1 00 


[Richard Mathew, The Unlearned Alchymist His Antidote. Or, a More Full and Ample 
Explanation of the Use, Vertue and Benefit of My Pill. . . . London, 1660.] 


53. Litletons Dictonary 01 8 00 
[Adam Littleton, Linguae Latinae Liber Dictionarius Quadripartitus. London, 1678.] 
54. Glaubers minstrum universale 00 2 06 
Johann Rudolph Glauber, Miraculum Mundi, sive Plena Perfectaque Descriptio Admirabilis 
Naturae .. . ab Antiquis Menstrum Universale. . . . Amsterdam, 1653.] 
55. Synopsis medicinae 00 9 00 


[William Salmon, Synopsis Medicinae. Or A Compendium of Astrological, Galenical, & Chymical 
Physick. London, 1671.] 


56. The Scepticall Chymist 00 6 00 


[Robert Boyle, The Sceptical Chymist: or Chymico-Physical Doubts & Paradoxes... . 
Oxford, 1680. ] 
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62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
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72. 
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Experimentall Phy. pr Culpeper 00 5 00 


[Nicholas Culpeper, Culpeper’s School of Physick. Or the Experimental Practice of the 
Whole Art. London, 1659.] 


Boyels Experiments 00 7 00 


[several of Robert Boyle’s works may be intended: Experiments and Considerations 
Touching Colours. . . ., London, 1664; Experiments, Notes, etc, About the Mechanical 


Origine or Production of Divers Particular Qualities... ., London, 1676; Experiments 
and Considerations About the Porosity of Bodies. . . ., London, 1684. ] 
Dissertationes Chimicae 00 2 06 


[Johann Rhenanus, Solis e Puteo Emergentis: sive Dissertationis Chymico—Technicae. . . . 
Francofurti, 1613. ] 


Chimia Redacta pr Samll Kerbs 00 4 00 


[Werner Rolfinck, Chimia in Artis Formam Redacta, Sex Libris Comprehensa. Jena, 1662. 
published by S. Krebs] 


Sir John Petus De mineralibus 01 0 00 


[possibly no. 1, but more likely Sir John Pettus, trans., Fleta Minor. The Laws of Art and 
Nature, in Knowing, Judging, Assaying, Fining, Refining and Inlarging the Bodies of 
Confin’d Metals. In Two Parts. The First Contains Assays of Lazarus Erckern. . ., 
London, 1683, which Bulkeley mentions in his will.] 


Glaubers novum Chimicum 00 2 06 


Johann Rudolph Glauber, Novum Lumen Chymicum. Amsterdam, 1664.] 


Synopsis medicinae pr Salmon 00 5 00 
[see no. 55] 

Trocinium Chimicum 00 2 00 
[Jean Beguin, Tyrocinium Chymicum, e Naturae Fonte et Manali Experientia... .n.p., 
The Grand Elixer 00 1 06 


{Norton, Samuel. Elixer, seu Medicina Vitae, seu Modus Constciendi Verum Aurum, et 
Argentum Potabile. . . . Francofurti, 1630. ] 


Hartmans Chym Chimiatrica 00 7 00 
[Johann Hartmann, Praxis Chymuatrica. . . . Lipsiae, 1633.] 

Bassilica Chimica 00 4 00 
[see no. 14] 

Bechkerus Elaberatory 00 3 00 


[perhaps Johann Joachim Becher, Actorum Laboratorit Chymict Monacensis. .. . 
Francofurti, 1669. ] 


Glauber 00 1 08 
[see no. 40] 

Anominus De Cerretis 00 3 00 
Joan. Ernestus 00 1 00 


[Joannes Ernesti’s De Oleis Vartis Chymice Distillatis was included in Johann 
Hartmann’s Praxis Chymiatrica. . ., Geneva, 1647; see above no. 66] 


The unlearned Alcamist 00 1 00 
[see no. 52] 
Parcelssus & Helmont 00 1 00 


[perhaps (George Starkey), Liquor Alcahest; or a Discourse of That Immortal Dissolvent of 
Paracelsus & Helmont. London, 1675.] 
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Compendium paracelsus 00 2 00 


[Leo Suavius (Jacques Gohorry), T. Paracelsi Philosophiae et Medicinae Utriusque 
Universae Compendium. . . . Paris, 1566.] 


Glaubers Appendix 00 3 00 

[Johann Rudolph Glauber published several works with appendices, such as Arca 
Thesauris Opulenta, sive Appendix Generalis Omnium. . . . Amsterdam, 1660.] 

. Dulcons Chymistry 00 1 00 


[Gasto Claveus (called Dulco) Philosophia Chymica, Tribus Tractatibus Comprehensa. . . . 
Coloniae Allobrogum, 1612.] 


. Joachimici oracule Chimicum 00 2 00 


[Johann Joachim Becher, Tripus Hermeticus Fatidicus Pandeus Oracula Chymica... . 
Frankfurt, 1689. ] 


. Jnstitutiones Chimicae 00 1 06 
[Johann Joachim Becher, Institutiones Chemicae Prodromae. . . Amsterdam, 1664. | 

. Culpepers midwife Enlarged 00 3 00 
[(Nicholas Culpeper), The Compleat Midwife’s Practice Enlarged. London, 1659. ] 

. The Secrets of Antimony 00 1 08 
[Alexander von Suchten, Of the Secrets of Antimony. . . . London, 1670.] 

. Concillia Fernelii 00 1 00 
[Jean Fernel, Universa Medicina. .. . Addita Sunt Ejusdem Fernellii Consilia; et Guliel. 

Geneva, 1643. Cf. no. 2] 

. Glauber 00 2 00 
[see no. 40] 

. Marrow of Chyrurgery 00 1 00 


[James Cooke, Mellificium Chirurgiae; or, the Marrow of Chirurgery, Anatomy, and 
Physick. . . . London, 1616.] 


. Martinus De Antimonia 00 1 09 

. Paracelsus’ Alcahest 00 1 00 
[see no. 73] 

. Brights Therapeuticks 00 0 10 


[Timothy Bright, Medicinae Therapeuticae pars: de Dyscrasia Corporis Humani. London, 
1583. ] 


Hypocrates 00 1 06 


[there are numerous additions of his Aphorisms, as well as numerous works dealing 
with Hippocrates; cf. no. 19] 


Choyce Receipts of Sir Kenel Digbie 00 3 00 


[Sir Kenelm Digby, Choice and Experimental Receipts in Physick and Chirurgery. London, 
1668. 


Considerationes of Experamentall & naturall Phy. by Boyl 00 12 00 


[Robert Boyle, Some Considerations Touching the Usefulnesse of Experimental Naturall 
Philosophy. . . . Oxford, 1664. ] 


Williss’ Descriptio nervorum 00 7 00 


[Thomas Willis, Cerebri Anatome: Cui Accessit Nervorum Descriptio et Usus. London, 
1664. | 


Chroders Pharmacopiae 00 8 00 


[Johannes Schroeder, Pharmacopoeia Medico-Chymica, sive Thesaurus Pharmacologicus 
.... Ulm, 1641.] 
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92. Chroders Art of Cureing 00 12 00 
[perhaps Johannes Schroeder, The Compleat Chymical Dispensatory, Treating of All Sorts 
of Metals, Precious Stones, and Minerals,. ... How Rightly to Know Them, and How 
They Are to Be Used in Physick; with Their Several Doses. . . . London, 1669.] 
93. The mystery of nature and Art 00 3 00 
[John Bate, The Mysteries of Nature and Art. . . . London, 1634.] 
94. minera arinaria 00 4 00 


[Johann Joachim Becher, Minera Arenaria Perpetua. London, 1680.] 


95. Quersetons opera media 00 3 06 
[Quercetanus (Joseph Du Chesne), Opera Medica. . . . Leipzig, 1614.] 

96. The New light of Alcamiae 00 4 00 
[Michael Sendivogius, A New Light of Alchymie. . . . London, 1650.] 

97. Reeds Phy. Works 00 2 00 
[Alexander Read, The Workes of That Famous Physitian. . . . London, 1650.] 

98. Theatrum Chimicum 00 4 00 


[Lazar Zetzner, ed. Theatrum Chemicum, Praecipuos Selectorum Auctorum Tractatus De 
Chemiae et Lapidis Philosophict. . . . 6 vols, Argentorati, 1659-1661. ] 


99. Helmanus Theater of Chimistry 00 5 00 


[vol. 6 of Theatrum Chemicum, no. 98, was translated from German and French into 
Latin by Johannem Jocabum Heilmannum] 


100. Theatrum Chimicum 00 4 06 
[see no. 98] 

101. Theatrum Chimicum 00 4 06 
[see no. 98] 

102. Renodeus Phar. 00 3 06 
[JJoannes Renodaeus, Dispensatorium Galeno-Chymicum Continens Primo J. Renodaei 

Institutionum Pharmaceuticarum. .. . Hanover, 1631.] 

103. Theatrum Chimicum Vol. 3 0038 
[see no. 98] 

104. The. Chimicum Vol. 4 00 4 00 
[see no. 98] 

105. Glauber 00 2 00 
[see no. 40] 

106. Becker De medicina 00 2 06 


[Johann Joachim Becher, Parnassus Medicinalis Illustratus Seu de Animalibus, 
Vegetabilibus et Mineralibus. . . . German ed., Ulm, 1662-1663. ] 


107. Epist. Chimicarum 00 3 00 


[perhaps Andreas Libavius, Rerum Chymicarum Epistolica Forma ad Philosophos et 
Medicos. . . . 3 vols. in 1, Francofurti, 1595-9. ] 


108. The art of Stileing 00 2 00 


[see no. 48, or perhaps it is William Y-Worth, Introitus Apertus . . . or the Whole Art of 
Distillation. London, 1692.] 


109. De Sale Phy. 00 2 00 


[perhaps Andreas Drossander, De Sale Volatili, Disputatio Chymico Physica. . . 
Upsala, 1687.] 


110. Cursetons Phar. 00 2 06 


[Quercetanus (Joseph Du Chesne), Pharmacopoea Dogmaticorum Restituta. . . . Paris, 
1607. ] 
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119. 


120. 
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123. 
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A Colectiones of Choice medicines pr R. Boyel 00 4 00 

[Robert Boyle, Medicinal Experiments: or, a Collection of Choice Remedies. . . . 3 vols, 
London, 1692-4.] 

Experementall receipts pr R. Boyel 00 3 00 


[(Robert Boyle), Some Receipts of Medicines, for the Most Part Parable and Simple. Sent to 
a Friend in America. London, 1688.] 


Salmons Family Dictonary 00 9 00 
[William Salmon, The Family Dictionary; or Household Companion. . . . London, 1695.] 
Evgalenus De Scorbuto 00 2 06 
[Severinus Evgalenus, De Scorbuto Morbo Liber, in Quo Omnia Quae de Signis Ejus 
Diagnosticus Dict Possunt, Tractata Continentus. . . . Lipsiae, 1604.] 
A Breviary of Health 00 1 10 
[Andrew Borde, The Breviary of Healthe. . . . London, 1552.] 
Lullis Experll 00 2 00 
[Ramon Lull, Philosophical and Chymical Experiments of . . . R. Lully. London, 1657.] 
Ruess De Gene[rJatione 00 1 06 
[Jacob Rueff, De Conceptu, et Generatione Hominis. . . . Francofurti, 1587.] 
Quersetons De materia medcina 00 2 08 


[Quercetanus (Joseph Du Chesne), Liber de Priscorum Philosophorum Verae Medicinae 
Materia Praeparationis Modo. . . . S. Gervasii, 1603.] 


Loomus De miraculis naturae 00 3 00 
[Jodocus Lommius, De Miraculis Occultis Naturae. ... Antwerp, 1574.] 

Epistolae medicinales 00 1 00 
[Richard Carr, Epistolae Medicinales, Variis Occasionibus Conscriptae. . . . London, 1691.] 
Fambresarius art of Phy. 00 2 00 
[F. Ambresarius, The Art of Physick Made Plain & Easie. London, 1684.] 

Quersetani De Praxe Elueubrato 00 1 10 


[Quercetanus (Joseph Du Chesne), The Practise of Chymicall and Hermeticall Physicke for 
the Preservation of Health. . . . London, 1605.] 


Commeniuss Phy. 00 1 00 

[Johann Amos Comenius, Physicae ad Lumen Divinum Synopsis. ... Amsterdam, 
1643. ] 

Senertus De natura Phy 01 00 00 


[Daniel Sennert, (Epitome Naturalis Scientiae.) Thirteen Books of Natural Philosophy. . . . 
trans. by Nicholas Culpeper and Abdiah Cole, London, 1659.] 
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125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


Bithner in Psalmes. 8s 


[Victor Bythner, Lyra Prophetica Davidis Regis sive Analysis Critico-Practica Psalmorum 
.... London, 1664.] 


Cambr: Concordance. 1 07 00 


[Samuel Newman, A Large and Complete Concordance to the Bible in English According to 
the Last Translation. London, 1643.] 


Harrisses Lex Teckn: 3 10 00 


[John Harris, Lexicon Technicum; or, an Universal English Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
London, 1704.] 


Large Bible. 00 12 00 
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Ames De Casibus Conscientiae 020 
[William Ames, De Conscientia et Eius Iure vel Casibus. Amstelodami, 1631.] 
pareus his Comentary on hebrews 040 


[David Pareus (Waengla), In Divinam ad Hebraeos 5. Pauli Epistolam Commentarius Quo 
Fide, Geneva, 1614.] 


Lexicon pen(ta]gloton 0140 

[Valentin Schindler, Lexicon Pentaglotton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Talmudico- 
Rabbinicum, et Arabicum. . . . Hanoviae, 1612.] 

ye works of Dr perkins 0 160 


[William Perkins, The Works of That Famous and Worthie Minister of Christ... Μ. W. 
Perkins. Cambridge, 1603. ] 


Syntagma Christianae theoligiae Pars Secundae 070 
[Amandus Polanus, Syntagma theologiae Christianae. 2 vols, Geneva, 1612.] 

Brinsles True watch 0 3 00 
[John Brinsley, the Elder, The True Watch. London, 1606.] 

Camerons Divinity 0 6 00 


[perhaps John Cameron, Opera. Geneva, 1642.] 
Dr Wittaear against Staplton 05 00 


[William Whitaker, Adversus T. Stapletoni... Defensionem Ecclestasticae Authoritatis 
Quam Ipse. . . . Cambridge, 1594.]. 


Dr. Twist vindication of Grace 0 4 00 

[William Twisse, Vindiciae Gratiae, Potestatis, Ac Providentiae Dei. ... Amsterdam, 
1632. ] 

Syntagmati prima pars 07 00 

[see above no. 133] 

Calvins Institutiones 046 

John Calvin, Christianae Religionis Institutio. . . . Basilae, 1536.] 

A Discourse of naturall Bathes 020 

[Edward Jorden, A Discourse of Natural Bathes and Minerall Waters. London, 1631.] 

Domestick Dutyes by gougue 026 

[William Gouge, Of Domesticall Duties. London, 1622.] 

A Discourse against Cerimonies 030 


[William Ames, A Fresh Suit Against Human Ceremonies in Gods Worship. (Rotterdam?), 
1633.] 


Bezes annotationes on ye new Testamt 040 


[Theodore Beza, Novum D. N. Jesu Christi Testamentum, a Theodoro Beza Versum, cum 
Euisdem Annotationibus. Basel, 1560.] 


A Discourse on ye holyness of ye Sabbath by Jer. Dumer 00 10 

[Jeremiah Dummer, A Discourse on the Holiness of the Sabbath-Day. Boston, 1704.] 

amandus polanus 02 00 

[for specific titles by him in the inventory see nos. 133, 138, 161, 221] 

Seneca opera 014 

[there were many different editions of Lucius Annaeus Seneca’s works, such as L. 
Annaei Senecae . . . et M. Annaei Senecae . . . Opera Quae Extant Omnia . . ., Geneva, 
1628. ] 

pareus on Romans 040 


[David Pareus (Waengla), In Divinam ad Romanos 5. Pauli Apostoli Epistolam 
Commentarius. Heidelberg, 1613.] 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 
157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 
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Richard haklyte 020 


[Richard Hakluyt’s two important works were Divers Voyages Touching the Discoverie of 
America, London, 1582, and The Principall Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the 
English Nations, London, 1589. ] 


Stapleton Super Evangelia Dominicali 020 

[Thomas Stapleton, Promptuarium Morale Super Evangelia Dominicalia. ... Antwerp, 
1592. ] 

Downham Christian warefare 040 

[John Downame, The Christian Warfare. London, 1604.] 

Amesius De predestinatione Divina 020 

[William Ames, Coronis ad Collationem Hagiensem Oua Argumenta Pastorum Hollandiae 
Adversus Remonstrantium Quinque Articulos de Divina Praedestinatione. . . . Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1618.]| 

ameses anticinodalia 016 


[William Ames, Anti-Synodalia Scripta, vel Animadversiones in Dogmatica Illa... . 
Amstelodami, 1633. ] 


A Practicall Catechise by Dr. R. B. 026 


[D. R. (Daniel Rogers), A Practicall Catechisme; or a View of Those Principall Truths of the 
Word, Which Most Directly Tend to Life and Godlinesse. London, 1632.] 


John Baptistae magiae 003 
[John Baptista Porta, Magiae Naturalis. Leyden, 1651. (this is an alchemical work)] 
Bezes annotationes on ye. N.T. 040 
[see above no. 143] 

A Bible 020 
A Greek Testament 026 
[see no. 278] 

ye Image of both Churches 020 


[perhaps a book of this title by John Bales, London (1548?), or Matthew Pattenson, 
London, 1623] 


Paulus fereus 0 2 00 
[perhaps Paulus Ferrias Metensus, Scholastict Orthodoxi Specimen. Gostadii, 1616. | 
Pareus on ye Cornthinas 0 4 00 


[David Pareus (Waengla), In Divinam ad Cornithios Priorem S. Pauli Apostoli Epistolam 
Commentarius. Geneva, 1614.] 


Polanus on Daniel 028 
[Amandus Polanus, In Danielem Prophetam Visionum. Basel, 1599. ] 
pareus on ye Revelation 066 


[David Pareus (Waengla), A Commentary upon the Divine Revelation of... John. 
Amsterdam, 1644. ] 


Tobias Crisp 014 


[Crisp published many different titles, including the celebrated Christ Alone Exalted, 
London, 1643.] 


mulcasters positiones 016 


[Richard Mulcaster, Positions Wherein Those Primitive Circumstances Be Examined, Which 
Are Necessarie for the Training Up of Children. . . . London, 1581] 


A practicall Catichise 016 


[see above no. 153, or perhaps it is the same title, by Henry Hammond, Oxford, 
1645. ] 


Belerminus Enervatus 0 100 


[William Ames, Bellarminus Enervatus sive Disputationes Anti-Bellarminianae. 
Amsterdam, 1628. ] 
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opera Seneca 018 
[see above no. 146.] 


[5, column 2] 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


Fran. Junius. 0400 


[Franciscus Junius or Francois Du Jon published many different titles; see nos. 228, 
280. ] 


Wright on navigation 046 


[Edward Wright, Certaine Errors in Navigation . .. Detected and Corrected. London, 
1599. | 


Jewels Apologie 0 00 6 
[John Jewel, An Apologie or aunswer in defence of the Church of England. London, 1562. ] 
Zanchye on ye Scripture 0 2 00 


[perhaps one of the eight volumes of Hieronymus Zanchius’ Opera Theologicorum, 
(Heidelberg), 1613.] 


Erasmus proverbs 018 
[Desiderius Erasmus, Proverbs or Adagies with New Addicions. . . . London, 1539.] 
George Wither 018 


[Wither, a poet, published many different titles, such as Juvenilia; a Collection of those 
Poemes, Heretofore Printed . . . London, 1622.] 


Quakerisme Displayed 016 
[Cotton Mather, Little Flocks Guarded Against Grievous Wolves. . . . Boston, 1691.] 
Josephus De Bello Judaco 0100 


[there are many editions of this work, in many different languages, including Flavius 
Josephus, Josephi Historiarum de Bello Judaico. Oxford, 1687. ] 


Carrolus Gallus 0 100 
[perhaps a misplaced medical title: C. Galli. . . . de Febribus Pestilentibus ac Malignis, 
Tractatus Bipartitus. .. . Ferrariae, 1600.] 

Pareus his Divinity 036 
[perhaps David Pareus (Waengla), Operum Theologicorum. Venice, 1628.] 

A Speeling Book 016 
[see nos. 190, 223] 

Remarkable providenc 0 2 00 


[Increase Mather, An Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Providences. Boston, 1684.] 
[illeg.] Enervatus 0 2 00 
[see above no. 166] 

machevelus 0 1 illeg. 


[by the late seventeenth century, several London editions of a number of Niccolo 
Machiavelli's titles including Works (1675), Discourses (1663), and Prince (1661), were 
all available; Latin editions were also available] 


Christ Sufferings 026 


[perhaps Thomas Bilson, The Survey of Christs Sufferings for Mans Redemption .. ., 
London, 1604; or John Norton, A Discussion of That Great Point . . . Sufferings of 
Christ . . .; see no. 251.] 


Conradus of Education 0 2 00 
{perhaps Conradus Lycosthenes, Apophthegmata... Hac Editione... Recognita, 
Plurimisque Centurtis...  Locupletata. Accesserunt Parabolae, ab Erasmo ex 


Plutarcho. . . . Geneva, 1616.] 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


202. 
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military Discipline 014 
[William Barriffe, Military Disctpline; or, the Young Artilleryman. London, 1635.] 
Zions plea 0 2 00 


[perhaps Alexander Leighton, An Appeal to the Parliament, or Sions Plea against the 
Prelacie. Amsterdam, 1629.] 


Ameses Divinity 03 00 
[William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity. London, 1642; see no. 282] 
ye present State of Europe 016 


[Thomas Manley, The Present State of Europe Briefly Examined and found Languishing, 
Occasioned By the Greatness of the French Monarchy. . . . London, 1689.] 


ye Inexcusableness of of neglecting of Divine Worshipe by Solomon Stoddard 0 1 0 


[Solomon Stoddard, The Inexcusableness of Neglecting the Worship of God, Under the 
Pretense of Being in an Unconverted Condition. . . . Boston, 1708.] 


Speculum Ecclesiae 010 
[Nicolaus de Clemengiis, Speculum Ecclesiae Pontificae. London, 1606. ] 
Pastors Lexicon 014 


[Franz Daniel Pastorius, A New Primmer or Methodical Directions to Attain the True 
Spelling, Reading and Writing of English. . . . New York, 1698.] 


Soloms Stodard Works 0 100 


[since no edition of Stoddards writings had been published as of 1713, what is meant 
here is unknown; see nos. 234-235] 


A part of ye Greek Testamnt 0 8 00 
[see no. 278] 
William aspenwel 0 8 00 


[William Aspinwall published several different titles, such as The Abrogation of the 
Jewish Sabbath . . ., London, 1657.] 


Willm Barlow 0 10 00 
[there were two William Barlows, both of whom published several titles] 

A part of Calvins Instituns 016 
[see no. 139] 

Naturall phylosophy by Robert Turner 014 


[perhaps Robert Turner, Μιχβοχοσμογβαφια. A Description of the Little-World; Being a 
Discovery of the Body of Man, Exactly Delineating All the Members, Bones, Veins. .. . 
London, 1654.] 


Ames against grueencocuvny 0100 


[William Ames, Rescriptio Scholastica & Brevis ad Nicolai Grevinchovii Responsum Illud 
Prolixum. . . . Rotterdam, 1615.] 


Pillars of Salt 015 


[Cotton Mather, Pillars of Salt. An History of Some Criminals Executed in This Land; for 
Capital Crimes. Boston, 1699. ] 


History of N. England by. C. mather 006 
[Cotton Mather, The Short History of New England. Boston, 1694. ] 
A leter to ye gentlemen in new yoark 006 


[A Letter from a Gentleman of the City of New York to Another, Concerning the Troubles 
Which Happn’d in That Province in the Time of the Late Happy Revolution. New York, 
1698. ] 


ye Joy of faith 020 
[Samuel Lee, Χαβα της πιστεως. The Joy of Faith. . . . Boston, 1687.] 
Sciographya amesii 008 


[William Ames, Christianae Catecheseos Sciagraphia. . . . Amstelodami, 1635.] 
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204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 
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211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 
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hebraica Sy[ Jt 020 
A part of a greek Tes. 018 
[see no. 278] 
John. flavels work. 018 


JJohn Flavell published many different titles, such as Husbandry Spiritualized; or, the 
Heavenly Use of Earthly Things, London, 1669.] 


Cassander 018 


[perhaps Georgius Cassander, who published many titles, such as De Baptismo 
Infantium Doctrina Catholicae Ecclesiae Explicata, Coloniae, 1565.] 


A Conflict betwen ye flesh & Sperit by John Downham 020 


[John Downame, The Conflict Between the Flesh and the Spirit: Being Part 4 of the 
Christian Warfare. London, 1618. see no. 150] 


Quakerisme Displaed by C mather 016 
[see no. 174] 
Lambertus Daneum 014 


[Lambert Danaeu published many different titles, such as Commentariorum L. Danaei 
in Prophetas Minores . . ., Geneva, 1586.] 


optanda by C. mather 016 


[Cotton Mather, Optanda, Good Men Described, and Good Things Propounded.. . 
Boston, 1692. |] 


Introductio ad Sapientiam 008 
[JJoannis Lodovici Vivis Valentini, Introductio ad Sapientiam. Antwerp, 1530.] 

A part of ye new Testament in Greek 016 
[see no. 278] 

ye Life of ye renowned John Eliot written by Cotton Mather 016 


[Cotton Mather, The Triumphs of the Reformed Religion, in America. The Life of the 
Renowned John Eliot. . . . Boston, 1691.] 


Pemble De providentia Dei 00 1 00 
[William Pemble, Tractatus de Providentia Det. London, 1631.] 
The Saints Legacie 00 1 00 


[A.F. (Anthony Farindon), The Saints Legacies, or a Collection of Certain Promisses Out of 
the Word of God. Oxford, 1631.] 


Coles English Dictonary 00 4 00 
[Elisha Coles, younger, A Dictionary, English-Latin. London, 1677.] 

Tractatus De providentia Dei 00 1 00 
[see no. 214] 

Biblicus antibarus 00 2 10 


[perhaps Pierre Du Moulin, The Antibarbarian; or, a Treatise Concerning an Unknown 
Tongue. As Well in the Prayers of Particulars in Private as in the Publique Liturgie. . . . 
London, 1630. (I was not able to find more information on a brief notice in a 
catalogue of “Sixtinii biblicus antibarbarus”)] 


Cambridgs Concordance 
[see nos. 126, 236] 


220. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 
225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 
232. 


233. 
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Helvicus Cronoligie 


[Christophorus Helvicus, Theatrum Historicum, sive Chronologiae Systema Novum 
Aequalibus Centuriarum et Decadum Intervalis. . . . Giessae Hessorum, 1609. ] 


Polanus In Danielem 

[see no. 161] 

amesius De Conscientia 

[see no. 129] 

Englands perfect Schoolmaster 


[Nathaniel Strong, England’s Perfect School-Master: or, Directions for Exact Spelling, 
Reading, and Writing. London, 1676.] 


A Large Bible 

Bezaes N.T: Lat & Greek 

[Theodore Beza, Novum Testamentum. Graece & Latine. Geneva, 1565.] 
Twist vindicia Gratiae 

[see no. 137] 

Peoples Right to Election argued 


[Gershom Bulkeley, The People’s Right to Election Or Alteration of Government in 
Connecticott, Argued In a Letter. . . . Philadelphia, 1689.] 


Rudimenta Hebraicae Linguae 


[perhaps Francois Du Jon, Grammatica Hebraeae Linguae.... Geneva, 1590 or 
Rudimenta Grammatica Hebraeae. Ad Usum Seminarti Patavani. Venetiis, 1681. |] 


Bellerminus Hew. Gramer 


[Robert Bellarmine, Institutiones Linguae Hebraicae. . . . Rome, 1578.] 
ye Key of ye holy Tongue 
[John Udall, trans., That is The Key of the Holy Tongue: Wherein is 


Conteineid, First the Hebrue Grammar (in a manner) Woord for Woord Out of P. Martinius 
... Leyden, 1593.] 


an old Bible 

Skikards Heb. Gramer 

[Wilhelm Shickard, Horologium Hebraeum. . . . Tubingae, 1625.] 
Mr Willards funerall Sermon 


[Ebenezer Pemberton, A Funeral Sermon on the Death of That Learned & Excellent Divine, 
the Reverend Mr. Samuel Willard. . . . Boston, 1707.] 


234-235. Mr. Stoddars Sermons :2: 


[9] 


236. 


237. 
238. 


239. 
240. 


241. 


{several of Solomon Stoddard’s works include “sermon” in the title, such as The Tryal 
of Assurance Set Forth ina Sermon. . . ., Boston, 1698; and The Way for a People to Live 
in the Land that God Hath Given Them. . . ., Boston, 1703.] 


Cambr. Concordance 180 
[see nos. 126, 219] 

{illeg.] Hebrew Bible 250 
Haris Lexicon Teck. 2100 
{see no. 127] 

A Large english Bible 018 0 
Bithner on Psalms 0100 
{see no. 125] 

Pareus on ye Apoca [illeg.] 0040 


[David Pareus (Waengla), In Divinam Apocalypsin 5. Apostoli et Evangelistae Johannis 
Commentarius. .. . n.p., 1618.] 
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242. Pareus on ye [illeg.] Cor 0 03 6 
[see no. 160] 
243. Polanus Syntagma 002 8 
[see no. 133] 
244. Helvicus Chronologie 0 04 6 
[see no. 220] 
245. Polanus on Danll 0020 
[see no. 161] 
246. Beza on ye New Test 2 vol. 0150 
[perhaps two copies of Theodore Beza, The New Testament. ... Whereunto Are 
Adjoyned Briefe Summaries of Doctrine. . . ., n.p., 1587.] 
247. Nye of ye art of Gunery 0018 
[Nathaniel Nye, The Art of Gunnery. London, 1647.] 
248. Tillinghast on Generation 0 03 6 
[John Tillinghast, Generation work, or a Briefe. London, 1653.] 
249. Gordons Geographicall [illeg.] 0140 
[Patrick Gordon, Geography Anatomized: or, the Geographical Grammar. London, 1693. | 
250. Salmons Polygraphycae 0 06 0 
[William Salmon, Polygraphice or the Art of Drawing. London, 1672.] 
251. Norton Contra [illeg.] 0020 
[perhaps John Norton, A Discussion of That Great Point in Divinity, the Sufferings of 
Christ; and the Question about His Righteousnesse . . . Being an Answer to a Dialogue [by 
W. Pinchin], Intituled The Meritorious Price of Our Redemption. . . . London, 1653.] 
252. Schickards Heb Gramr 0 046 
[see no. 232] 
253. Nathil Strong of Speeling 0 016 
[see no. 223] 
254. High Church Displayed 050 
[John Toland), High-Church Display’d: Being a Compleat History of the Affair of Dr. 
Sacheverel. . . . London, 1711.] 
255. Lee Joy of Faith 024 
[see no. 201] 
256-277. Twenty Two Books by R. B. Historicall 0200 
[R. B., or Richard or Robert Burton, were pseudonyms used by Nathaniel Crouch, a 
London bookseller, who published numerous historical works in London in the 
late seventeenth century, such as: Historical Remarks and Observations of the Ancient 
and Present State of London and Westminster (1681); Wars in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, from the Years 1625 to the Year 1660 (1681); Wonderful Prodigies of Judgment and 
Mercy, Discovered in Above Three Hundred Histories (1681); England’s Monarchs (1685); 
English Empire in America (1685); History of the Kingdoms of Scotland (1685); History of 
the Nine Worthies (1687); The English Hero, or the Life of Sir Francis Drake (1687); 
General History of Earth-quakes (1692); History of Oliver Cromwell (1692); History of the 
House of Orange (1693); History of the Kingdom of Ireland (1693); History of the Two Late 
Kings, Charles II and James II (1693); History of the Principality of Wales (1695); History 
of the Lives of English Divines (1709); Unhappy Princesses; or the History of Anne Boleyn 
and Lady Jane Grey (1710).] 
278. Beza Greek Test 026 
[perhaps Theodore Beza, Jesu Christi D. N. Novum Testamentum . .. Cujus Graeco 


Textui Respondent Interpretationes Duae. . ., n.p., 1565.] 
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279. Corderiuss Cologues 0110 


{[Mathurin Cordier, Colloguiorum Scholasticorum Libri Quatuor, Ad Pueros in Sermone 
Latino Paulatim. . . . Paris, 1568.] 


280. Junuses Translation of ye Acts from ye Arabick version 006 


[Franciscus Junius or Francois Du Jon, Acta Apostolorum Lat ex Arabico, cum Notis. 
Lugduni, 1578. ] 


281. Remarkble providences 
[see no. 179] 


282. Ameses medulla 030 
[William Ames, Medulla Theologiae. Amstelodami, 1623; see no. 186] 
283. Ames on Peter 020 


[William Ames, Ulfriusgue Epistolae Divi Petri Apostoli Explicatio Analytica... . 
Amstelodami, 1635.] 


284. Cuneus De repub 010 
[Petrus Cunaeus, De Republica Hebraeorum. Lugduni Batavorum, 1617.] 

285. Belermins Hebr. Gram 004 
[see no. 229] 

286. John udel Hebr. Gram 004 


[see no. 230] 


[10] 
287. a Collection of all ye Statutes 03 00 [illeg.] 
[there are a number of works with this title, for example A Collection of All the Statutes 
at Large, Now in Force, Beginning in the Sixteenth Year of the Raign of Our Late Soveraign 


Lord King Charles I. Anno 1640. And Ending in the Nineteenth Year of the Raign of Our 
Now Soveraign Lord King Charles II. Anno 1667. London, 1667.] 


288. Registrum brevium 02 11 00 
[William Rastell, ed., Registrum Omnium Brevium Tam Originalium. . . . London, 1531.] 
289. Cooke upon Littleton 04 01 00 


[Sir Edward Coke, The First Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England, or, a Commentary 
upon Littleton. ... London, 1628.] 


290. Dalton 30s 


[probably Michael Dalton, The Countrey Justice, Containing the Practice of the Justice of 
the Peace Out of Their Sessions. . . . London, 1618.] 


291. Dalton 01 00 00 


[perhaps Michael Dalton’s other work, Officium Vicecomitum. The Office and Authoritie 

of Sherifs. London, 1623.] 
292. boston Lawes 10s 
[Several Rules, Orders, and By-Laws Made and Agreed upon by the Freeholders and 


Inhabitants of Boston of the Massachusetts at Their Meeting May 12 and September 12, 
1701. . . . Boston, 1702.] 


293-294. Rastals abridgments Cokes reports in Latin 03 00 00 


[most likely two books are referred to here: John Rastell, trans., Abridgement of the 
Statutes in English, London, 1527; while Sir Edward Coke’s Reports were published 
originally in French (1600-1615) and later translated into English in the seventeenth 
century, it may be that what is meant here is the original French version in which 
the pleadings were in Latin] 


295. The orphans Legacy 18s 
John Godolphin, The Orphans Legacy: or a Testamentary Abridgement. London, 1674.] 
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296. 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


301. 


302. 


303. 


304. 


305. 
306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 
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Sheppards abridgments in 4 parts 04 12 00 


[William Sheppard, A Grand Abridgement of the Common and Statute Law of England... . 
London, 1675.] 


The Sea Laws 27s 
[William Welwood, An Abridgement of All Sea-Lawes. . . . London, 1613.] 

The Royal Dictionary 20s 
[Abel Boyer, The Royal Dictionary Abridged. London, 1699.] 

Compleat attourny 15s 


[The Pratick Part of the Law: Shewing the Office of a Compleat Attorney. . .. London, 
1653.] 


Terms De Ley 14s 


[John Rastell, Les Termes De La Ley, or Certain Difficult and Obsure Words. . . . London, 
1624. (first published in 1525)] 


Washington abridgments 22s 

[Joseph Washington, An Exact Abridgement of the Statutes of King William and Queen 
Mary, and of King William 111. In Force and Use. London, 1696.] 

Choise presidents for Justices 13s6d 


[Richard Kilburne, Choice Precedents Upon All Acts of Parliament, Relating to the Office 
and Duty of a Justice of Peace. ... London, 1680.] 


Washington abridgments 22s 
[see no. 301] 
the act of tonnage & poundage 18s 


[(England, Parliament), The Act of Tonnage and Poundage, and Book of Rates; with Several 
Statutes at Large Relating to the Customs. . . . London, 1675.] 


The Laws of Trespass 12s 
Sr Ed[mund] [W]ingate 18s 


[perhaps Edmund Wingate, The Body of the Common Law of England As It Stood in Force 
Before it Was Altered by Statute, or Acts of Parliament, or State. . . . London, 1655.] 


Doctr & Stu[dent]: Doctr & Student 8s 


[Christopher Saint Germain, Hereafter Foloweth a Dyaloge in Englysshe Bytwyxt a 
Doctoure of Dyvynte, and a Student in the Lawes of Englande. London, (1530?).] 


The grounds of the french tongue 00 05 06 


[Guy Miége, The Grounds of the French Tongue. Or, a New French Grammar. . 
London, 1687. ] 


The English Liberties 00 02 04 


[Henry Care, English Liberties: or, the Free-Born Subject’s Inheritance. ... London, 
(1680?).] 
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This memorandum or memorial of Bulkeley’s daughter Catherine is an 
affecting piece. He writes not only as a physician who was unable to 
cure his patient, but also as a grieving father whose daughter had not 
been completely forthcoming about her illness. It seems also that 
Catherine had not always been serious about her salvation. The text will 
be found in the Bulkeley materials at the Watkinson Library, Trinity 
College, Hartford, vol. 6, [313-319]. 


[313] Mem[oran]d[um] June . 20 . 1709. 

My youngest child & daughter, Catharine Treat,’ dyd at my son Thomas 
Treats* house at Naiaug (in Wethersfield, alias Glassenbury) Aprill . 18 
. 2. 1709. sun about 1% hour high in the morning, after a sorrowfull & 
tedious night. & was buryd at Wethersfield the next day, sun about 1% 
hour high in the evening. 


My losse is great, & the circumstances of it very afflictive to me; which 
moves me to make this Memoriall of them, as follows. Before she had a 
child, after a great fit of sicknes, she had a Mote’ or false conception, 
which proved very difficult, & was long before it was got away, 
notwithstadg much meanes. (Injections etc) used for that end: & seemd 
to grow fast to the womb. After it was come away, 1 advised to take the 
season to cleans the womb very well, to prevent further mischiefe: but 
young hearty persons are apt to bee too negligent. Yet after this she had 
a child,* went out her time well; had an easy travell, ° soon got up again; 
& had store of milk for her child: but in her travell the secundine® stuck 
fast to the womb, & tis to be feared the midwife was too rash, & used too 
much violence in tearing of it away; for she complaind of much & 
continuall pain & sorenes there. I advised again to take that season to 
cleanse & heal the womb, the neglect where of would lay the foundation 


‘Born sometime between 1664 and 1677, Katharine was the fifth of seven Bulkeley 
children, the younger of two daughters. She married Richard Treat (ca. 1675-1713) on 
November 23, 1704. Jacobus, Bulkeley Genealogy, 138. 

?Thomas Treat (1668-1713), Richard’s brother, was married to Dorothy Bulkeley (d. 
1757) in 1693. Ibid., 137. Gershom Bulkeley died in the same house in Glastonbury in 
December 1713. 

3Moot. 

*Katharine had one child, a daughter Katharine, born on August 26, 1706. She died in 
September 1778. Ibid., 138, 165. 

Travail. 

°Afterbirth. 
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of no man knew what calamity: & furnished her with Remedyes for that 
purpose; but to no purpose: for it was neglected still, tho. she was never 
free, but always complained of pain there to her death. Before the child 
was a year old (as I remember,) she thought she had been with child 
again, which made her wean her child but she was mistaken. Her 
corses’ were stopt in[stead] & could never be moved again: but no more 
child but about [314] 2 years before she dyd, she fell into a consumptive 
way, by a long & tedious cough, which macerated & wasted her very 
much: yet by Gods blessg on means that was hopefully mitigated, & she 
was much better: & had the other malady been Remedyd, she might for 
aught I know have lived many a long day notwithstadg that consump- 
tion. But she was ever & anon with an odde wandring Ague,® & tho. we 
could break the fits of it, yet it would some time return again: & she all 
along complaind of that pain on the left side of her belly in Regione 
uteri, as the cause of all her other illnes. This last winter she grew worse 
again: somtimes cough, & often those scurvy Ague fits, & still 
complaind of that pain. I furnished her with good & sutable things, & 
particularly for that pain, (for Injection as well as otherwise,) to make a 
thorow cure of it: but after her death found that there was little of some, 
& none at all of others used, except what seemed to put off the present 
Ague fits. For I had the most of them again as thing were, & the 
principall of them never touched: but tis said she used Goodwife Clarks 
Medicines. Whatever she did (use or not use,) she manifestly grew 
worse & worse, insomuch that my son Thomas Treat fearing the issue, 
& concludg that if some better corse were not taken, she would trouble 
no body very long, invited her to come hither, that I might do what I 
could for her. Hither she came on Janr. 27. 5. 1708 her child & servant 
girle with her; & was yet pretty cheerly.” But that evng the servant girle 
was taken with strong convulsions, that they thought she would have 
dyd presently, & that frightnd Catharine into convulsions too: but [315] 
(thanks be to God) all that in time went over tolerably well. But some 
time after she came hither, & never before, I understood that she had 
had a Diabetes almost a year, which had consumed her much more then 
her cough had done, & made almost a sceleton of her. But by a blessg in 
meanes that also was in some time in good measure reduced but yet had 
often strange, cold & painfull Ague fits, & somtimes considerable fever 
after them, & her Diabetes had made her always thirsty. & her manner 
was to have a cup of cold small beer stand by her bed in the night, to sip 
of when she would: which was a very mischievous thing, but I knew it 
not, till by chance I discovered it. These Ague fits crushed her severly, 
& she always said they arose from that ache & pain in her belly aforesd. 
But about 3 weeks before she dyd, at the coming of these Agues, (which 


”Menstrual discharge. 
®Fever with convulsions. 
°Cheerful, lively. 
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was almost every day,) she was surprised with a strange quivering in 
her belly, as if birds were fluttering there, which occasioned violent 
coughg fits, faintnes & strong Agonyes, which (not knowig the true 
cause,) we knew not what to make of; & not without much pain in 
stomach, side, back, & especially the side of her belly. Hitherto her 
strength, & spirits held to admiration; & her eye was lightsome still, (& 
in good measure to the very last:) but now her strength & spirits visibly 
decayed every day. Poor heart, we little imagind the sore Agonyes that 
she underwent, did not feel what she felt, not knowing the cause of 
them, as aforesd, which appeard not to us till after her death. I made a 
Balsam,’° which easd all her pains, & that of her belly too, when applyd 
there, which she would not let her sister do often, as she would have 
done, but she said it made her faint: but that was [316] her mistake: the 
true cause of her faintnes, peins & other Agonys was in that ulcer of her 
womb. These Agonys she now had almost every day, till she dyd, & 
tho. we could somtimes mitigate them & shorten them, yet not remove 
them: but they would return again as violent as before: the cause still 
remaind. Yet the Tuesday before she dyd she sete up again pretty 
cheerly, the fore part of the day; which she had not been able to do 
many dayes before; but never so any more. Before night the Agony 
returnd & followd her hard from day to day to the last. Saturday & night 
she had a sore fit of it, which moved me to use a new medicine for her 
next fit. On the sabbath about noon it came on (in manner of an Ague,) 
I gave her that new medicine, which soon mitigatd it, so that we had 
hoped it had been past for that time: but this last fit had not done its 
work, & would not be put off so, but in the eveng returned, & now 
strength failed that she could not take things, & her Agony prevailed, till 
in the morning it carryed off, after a most lamentable night. But when 
she was dead, then they that layd her out, discovered the true cause of 
all this misery; she had a gangrene in the left side of her belly in Regione 
uteri, which was quite black for near the breadth of the hand, & the 
length of a good part of it, with some greenish & yellowish streks, & the 
skin was hard & fast to the little flesh that was left below it, & could not 
be pulled up, as in other places. This without all doubt was the effect of 
the hurt she received by tearing off the Afterbirth, & her neglects 
followig: & the true cause of her Agues, quiverigs, fflutterigs & other 
Agonys, & death at last. The case being thus she must needs dy; if 
means used had not taken good effect, she could not have lived so long. 
O that I had [317] known this but 3 or 4 days before she dyd! For if we 
had had but so much time to have scarchd”' & scarifyd”* the part, to let 
out the virulent matter, & by Application of proper means to correct & 
stop the gangrene, I do not know but by Gods help, she might yet have 


Oily or resinous medicine made with any of a number of ingredients. 
“Scratched. 
Cut with small incisions. 
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been recovered. But it was hidden from us, we were not aware of it, & 
the will of God is done, & we must with submission hold or peace.** It 
might also have been not altogether unprofitable if she had been opend 
when she was dead, to see in what condition the womb was within: but 
I knew nothing of all this before she was buryd, & then it was too late. 
Otherwise I doubt not but we should have with or eyes seen the true 
cause of all her dolors. 


Beside all this, Poor soul, God hid his face, & she was much in the dark, 
& under great despondency as to her spirituall state, yet (I thank God) 
not to extremity, but I hope had some supports. And tho. by Reason of 
my deafnes I could not hear her, & so could not discorse with her & 
apply my selfe to her so [318] aptly & particularly to her case, doubts, etc 
as otherwise I might have done; yet by the counsells given her by one & 
another, I hope she was perswaded to [Root?] her selfe upon the sure 
grace of God in the mediation of Christ, who came to seek & save that 
which was lost. I thank God she had the present use of her Reason & 
understandg in the midst of all her extremitys to the very last: I could 
disurne no decay of it, till life itselfe went. A very little before she dyd, 
she took my hand & put it to her belly, to feel the strang commotion & 
fluttering that was there, & presently after dyd praying. She asked for 
her mother in Law & her child, but they were not now here; then said 
she, I give up my selfe & my child to God, the Lord have mercy upon 
me; the Lord have mercy upon me & so dyd. These were her last words 
(so far as I can learn) that ever she did or could speak. I hope they came 
up into the holy place. It may not be amisse (for the memory of them) 
here to add 2 or 3 things that hapnd during her last sicknes. Viz. 1. Some 
time before she came hither, (as she afterward told her sister) she had a 
dream, that she was fallg into a desperate deep well, & as she went 
down she cryed out earnestly for mercy, & when she came to the 
bottom, she was well & had no hurt. 2. About a month before she dyd, 
she told her sister Dorothe, that one night, she was sayg over a few 
words in her poor manner as she lay in her bed, & thought she was 
awake, [319] for she saw the light in the other Room, & she saw 
somthing sit in white on the bed, & she was not afraid, for she thought 
it was an Angell, & had as comfortable a nights sleep almost as ever she 
had: but bad her sister be silent about it. Her sister told her, It may be 
she was in a drowse, & asked her why she did not speak to it? she sd, 
she did not know, but she went to sleep, & seemed to be almost well. 3. 
That night before she dyd, her sister (Dorothe) asked her, Whether she 
was Renewed? & told her, If any one were in Christ, he were a new 
creature; & asked her, whether she loved the things which once she 
hated, & hated the things which once she loved? O sd she, If I were to 
live my time again, I would not do as I have done for all the world./ 


An earlier version of page [317], to this point, is crossed out. 
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This epitaph plays heavily upon Bulkeley’s accomplishments and repu- 
tation as a chemical physican. Note the use of chemical terms such as 
“tincture,” ““Adeptist,” “extract,” “Quintessential,” “Caput Mortuum.” 
The translation of the Latin verses was done by my colleague in the 
Department of History at the University of Dallas, Dr. Francis Swietek. 


On the Death of the very Learned, Pious and Excelling 
Gershom Bulkley [sic] Esq. M.D. 

Who had his Mortality swallowed up of life, December 
the Second 1713. Aetatis Suae 78. 

Sanctas erat Quanquam Lucas, Medicusque, Sepulchri 
Jura subit, factus Victima dira necis: 

A Saint tho’ Luke, and a Physician too, 

Struck Sail to Death, as other Mortals do. 


(1) 


How vast acquests of Learnings store 
Had he amass’d! still gath’ring more: 
Resolv’d therein ne’r to be Poor. 
Jurist, Divine, and Med’cines Votary 
Where’s he in each him matcht, or came but nigh 
That had them all in a Transcendency? 
His Graces and His Vertues brave 
A Golden tincture thereto gave: 
And do presume his Precious Name, 
That all who know and hear the same; 
Thereto such Epithets will give, 
That he tho’ Dead, Renown’d will Live. 


(2) 
Gershom* no more! Fatigues & Hazards past: 
He’s safe arriv’d to th’ Promis’d Land at last. 
In Heavens Academy, he 
Adeptist; O how glad to be! 
Where none do longer rack their Brains 
In quest of Scientifick Gains. 


*Exod. ii. 22. 
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He in a Nobler Orb does move 
Encyclopedian Tract Above; 
That Atmosphere beyond now got 
(Farewel bid to Connecticot 
Of Revolutions strange the spot) 
Has in Immanuel’s Land his Lot: 
Where the dire and malignant Aspects fail 
Shed from Medusa’s Head and Dragons Tail. 


(3) 


All Truth he reads in God’s unvailed Face; 
And from His Heart experiments all Grace 
On his enlarged Mind and Breast distil: 
Which tho’ replet therewith, have not their fill 

And ever, ever do abide, 

Imbibing more; yet Satisfy’d! 

Thy Footsteps, Oh! Let me but trace, 

And I shall reach that Blissful Place. 

Jesu! My Pilot and my Way, 

Thy Spirit’s Conduct that I may 

Enjoy, Oh! To thy Father Pray: 

And then my Steps shall always tend 

Thro’ Thee my Way, to Thee my End. 

Amen. 


Aliter. [In another way] 


A Pure Extract and Quintessential wrought, 
The Caput Mortuum is hereto brought 

Brave Chymist Death! how Noble is thine art? 
The Spirits thus who from the Lees canst part. 
“By Sacred Chymistry the Spirit must 
“Ascend, and leave the Sediment to Dust. 
Amplius Haud Gershom, Celesti sede locatus: 
Jam voti compos, regna superna tenes. 

“O quae palma manu ridet! Quae fronte corona? 
“O nix Virgineae non temerarda togae! 

Pacis inocciduae tutus tequiefois in ulnis: 
Tequae suo Christus gaudet habere sinu! 


Sic mihi contingat vivere sicque Mori 
[Hardly longer Gershom: placed in the celestial seat, 
Now sharing in prayer, you possess the upper realms. 
Oh what a palm of victory rejoin in your hand! 

What a crown (rejoices on) your forehead? 
Oh the whiteness of the virginal toga must not be defiled! 
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You rest safe in the arms of unending peace: 
And Christ rejoices to have you in his bosom. 


Thus it pertains to me to live and thus to die.] 


Brookfield Decemb. 
7. 1713. 


New London: Printed by T. Green, 1714. 
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Johannes Jamesius 


Londinensis. 
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